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CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


“Come, bleak NovempBer, in thy wildness come : 
Thy mornings clothed in rime, thy evenings chill ; 

E’en these have power to tempt me from my home, 
E’en these have beauty to delight me still 


Though Nature lingers in her morning weeds, 
And wails the dying year in gusty blast, 
Still added beauty to the last proceeds, 
And wildness triumphs when her bloom is past.” 


In looking over the old books it is curious to notice 
the customs that were observed by those who have 
lived and acted their part before us. Thus, in 
Ireland, on the first day of November, they always 
had a merry-making, and had a drink which they 
called ‘‘Lambs’ wool,’’ which was made by bruis- 
ing roasted ap} les, and mixing them with ale, or 
sometimes with milk. Lambs’ wool, apples and 
nuts were added as a necessary part of the enter- 
tainment, and Forster says the young folks amused 
themselves with burning nuts in pairs on the bar 
of the grate, or among the warm embers, to which 
they give their name and that of their lovers. In- 
deed, the day among them was dedicated by su- 
perstition to the angel presiding over fruits, and 
called La Messe des Pommes, meaning a religious 
ceremony over the fruits, or something like it. 

There is something interesting and impressive 
in these observances ; interesting, as showing an- 
other age and phrase of the world; and impres- 
sive, as showing how the heart has ever been in- 
clined to give utterance to its emotions, whether 
of thanksgiving or adoration, even among the most 
rude and unlettered. Then if we follow the ages 
along, we cannot but observe how the teachings 
of religion have led us gradually away from the 
Heathen deities, up to Him from whom continually 
streams that clearer light, of reason and of faith.’ 

Novexser has been shrouded in gloom by many 
of the poets, even by many of our own poets, who 
have witnessed our many-dyed forests in Autumn, 
and basked in the soft, hazy Indian summer, 
‘* when the trees and shrubs,retaining their leaves, 


which are mingled the bright scarlet, the crimson, 
the orange, the yellow, the bronze, the brown, 
which, with the carpet of green that often covers 
the fields at this season, form a scene of beauty 
unrivalled and unequalled in any other part of the 
world.’’ Many of the fall flowers are lovelier than 
ever, as they yield to the first touch of the frost. 
We know that 
“All the pride 

Of the sweet garden fades. Where now the Rose, 

The Lupin, Aster, Balsam, or Carnation ? 

Or where the Lily, with her snowy bells ? 

Where the gay Jasmin, odorous Syringa, 

Graceful Laburnum, or the bloom-clad Arbute ?”’ 

We know that decay—not death—comes upon 
all these beautiful creations, but only to be repro- 
duced in new forms and afford a new delight. Pa- 
ges of dolorous verse have been written upon this 
beautiful month, until the common mind is im- 
pressed with a melancholy and sadness at its ap- 
proach, that cheats it of half its enjoyments. 
Anatysis.—Therefore, the farmer can do no 
better job now, than to analyze his feelings and 
ascertain whether he is realizing all the enjoyments 
that ought to flow in upon his soul in this beau- 
tiful month ; it will prove to him one of his best 
operations in his Farw Worx ror Novempzr. 
PrLowinc.—It is said that the lands in the Scioto 
valley, Ohio, which have yielded large crops of corn 
many years in succession without being manured, 
are able to sustain this enormous draft in conse- 
quence of the fineness of the soil; all its compo- 
nent parts being nearly as fine as flour. We be- 
lieve there are other causes, but if this is the 
principal one, what an important lesson it teaches 
us with regard to our own lands. The autumn 
plowing of stubble grounds is not generally prae- 
ticed by our farmers. Some object, because, 
say, when the land is light the wind blows off the 
fine particles, and a portion of the richest part is 
lost ; another says the labor is lost, because the 
same field requires to be plowed again in the spring 





present thousands of tints from their branches, in 


before planting. But if pulverizagon is soimpor- 
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tant, it will far overbalance these objections, ad- 
mitting that they are valid, which we are not in- 
clined to do. 

We believe the atmosphere to be the great store- 
house of fertilizers, and ready at all times to im- 
part them to sueh spots of the earth as are ready 
to receive them. If the surface is smooth, hard 
and crusty, it cannot catch the gases as they pass, 
or imbibe the dews and rain water with their rich 
ammonia ; they pass on to a more genial soil, 
where the doors are open to let them in, and where 
they find friends and agreeable occupation. We 
believe a corn or grain field well plowed in the fall, 
and turned up to the kindly influences of the sun 
and air, to be equal to a moderate manuring, tak- 
en in connection with the decaying stubble that is 
turned under by the operation. Sward lands may 
also be plowed with advantage this month, as 
there is a great weight of succulent grass on the sur- 
face; this being turned under becomes a ‘‘bank”’ 
upon which the plants will draw with profit. 

Then there are other reasons why we should 
plow in the fall ; the teams are stronger than in 

the spring and there is less hurry than when the 
earth opens her bosom and demands the seed from 
which is to spring the future crops. 


Roots.—Turnips, beets, carrots, ruta bagas and 


all other roots, we believe, with the exception of| 


the parsnip, keep better, if gathered before the se- 
vere frosts touch them. They should not be bruised 
and ought to be excluded from the light. 

Swinz.— While the weather is moderately cold, 
swine fed and housed well, will fatten rapidly, and 
of course profitably. They will also have a bet- 
ter appetite and fatten faster on a variety of food 
than on a single kind, even if that be of the best 
quality. 

Younc Carriz.—If young cattle are forced to 
subsist upon the east wind, and coarse weeds, until 
the first or middle of December, it will be found 
a most unprofitable mode of keeping them. If we 
would have good oxen and cows, we must begin 
to make them so while they are young. No care, 


or after-feeding will be likely to atone for neglect 
To be 


while the system is assuming its forms. 
lean, misshapen and rough, becomes a habit which 
it will ke difficult to break up. But give them 
good shelter, generous feed and kind treatment, 


andtheir good points will become early developed 


and sustained through life. 


Manvres.—Haul out and pile the summer ma- 
nure in convenient places for spring use, such as 


heal quicker, and the tree is injured less, if they 
are covered with the shellac varnish or paint. 
Head in peach and plum trees, by cutting offat 
least one half of the present year’s growth. If 
the trees are quite young take less—if old, take 
more than one-half; they then throw out new 
shoots nearer the trunk and become more compact. 
Buiipines.—See that the barn-doors are in 
order, and all loose boards made fast, and the 
hovels made as tight and warm as possible. No 
open places should be left in house or barn, about 
the underpinning, where the wind shall rush in. I¢ 
is in vain that you supply fuel where these open 
ings exist. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A TRIP TO THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


Mr. Eprror :—I last week enjoyed so much in 
visit to the fertile valley of the Connecticut,that F 
propose giving you aslight sketch of it: 

I arrived in a on Tuesday. It was the 
first day of ‘Cattle Show.” The weather was cold 
and misty, and the show meagre. Wednesday it 
was arranged to have something of a horse show, 
but the cold storm prevented any demonstration 
worth noticing. The most satisfactory part of the 
business of this day was the Society’s dinner. This 
was exceedingly liberal and well-served. It was 
partaken of in a comfortable hall,where the unfa- 
vorable weather without could have little effect. . 
The Mayor of the city presided. The venerable 
Dr. Osgood asked a blessing, a 
priate language from Scripture with singular felic- 
ity. 


After the substantials had been enjoyed, the 
Mayor called upon several gentlemen for speeches. 
With t deference to the invited guests—the 
commissioners of the Armory investigation—now 
in progress here, but a single one responded before 
the honorable gentlemen were called up. The 
President of the Board of Commissioners, Col. Ste- 
venson of Virginia, a gentleman of commanding 
mien and ready wit, spoke at considerable length. 
He ranked himself with, the farmers. le had re- 
tired from political life, where he had wasted s0 
many years, and was enjoying the cultivation of a 
few acres where he hoped to end his days. The 
gentleman alluded to the advanced condition of 
the arts in Massachusetts, and said his short resi- 
dence here would enable him to carry home much 
information and many things which would enlight- 
en his neighbors and friends. Asa gentleman 
fore him had pleasantly remarked that he should 
carry home with him the best productions of New 
England—school ma’ams—he replied that Virginia 
already had a numerous band of teachers, who 
were doing a noble work for them. A 
Ex-Ciovernor Steele of New Hampshire followed 
with some practical remarks. He urged deep 





isfintended for top-dressing, and cover well with 
muck or loam. Green manures, if plowed under, 


will be in their appropriate place. 


Pruninc.—The constant reader of the Farmer 
has found before this time that we believe in 
autumnal pruning, unless the cold comes on with 


plowing. Few would undertake to raise garden 
vegetables without deep pulverization, and a like 
treatment was economy in the field. 

The next speaker was Chancellor Walworth of 
New York. His remarks, of amore miscellaneous 
character, were, also, well received. Other gen- 
tlemen followed. Dr. Osgood related a dialogue 
he held with a gentleman from Louisiana, one of 





unusual covery. All wounds made in pruning 


the Adam’s funeral committee. ‘ 
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‘* How isit,”’ said the Soatherner, ‘‘that we on- 
ly have to throw down the seed and give it a kick, 
and you are obliged to shoot yours into the soil, 
and we are poor, and you are’ rich ?”’ 

The Dr. answered, ‘‘that by the additional labor 
the farmer here obtained a a, return. He 
does not say to his boys and help ‘ Go,’ but he says 
‘Come,’ and heads them himself early in the morn- 


in. 79 
"The planter replied, ‘‘that if he were to come 
to Louisiana, he would see him out‘early in the 
morning on his horse superintending his work.’’ 
‘‘Ah!”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘the farmer never gets 
on to his horse here.’’ 
The dinner passed off very popandy. 
Thursday was a clear, fine day, and, as the un- 
favorable weather had prevented the people gener- 
ally from visiting the great tent, where fruits, veg- 
etables, manufactures, &c., &c., were exhibited, 
the show there was kept open through the day and 
evening. The officers of thesociety were very dil- 
igent to make the display of articles as good as 
ossible, aware that the out-of-door attractions had 
en small. 

. We saw here a sewing-machine for the first 
time. It was Howe’s. The article to be stitched 
was laid upon a revolving cylinder, and upon turn- 
ing a crank a little arm over it struck down a nee- 
dle, which made a hole for a loop of thread which 
instantly followed. As quick as the loop was driv- 
en through, a little shuttle inside the cylinder, di- 
rectly under the working spot, slipped alon 
through the loop drawing a second thread whic 
fastened the stitch. The sewing was done with 
great exactness and rapidity. The price of the ma- 
chine was two hun dollars 

Thomas Chubbuck, engraver, exhibited many 
proofs of his skill. One was the Lord’s Prayer,on 
a bit of silver, one-fourth as large as a three cent 
piece. 

The show of pears and grapes was very fine. I 
never saw finer clusters of grapes. The vine must 
-_ had a sunny location, cade rich, large root- 


The vegetables were fair. Apples were scarce. 
Very few apples are to be had around Springfield 
this year. hittemore & Co., of*Chicopee, had 
plows of various patterns; but a few from Quin- 
cy Hall, with ‘‘long rakish” handles, so easy to 

p and hold, went a little ahead of them. 
umps and fountains—the latter in full play—were 
an attractive feature. Prospective housekeepers 
looked curiously into the many stoves. Owners of 
horses examined the saddlery. All looked at the 
endless rows of flowers, the speaking daguerreo- 
types and the handsome paintings. 
n the evening the tent was lighted with gas, 
and filled with a large and gratified multitude. 

I took the cars at five minutes past 8 o’clock the 
next morning for Mt. Holyoke. As we rolled out 
of the great station house up the river, another 
train started for Boston (East,) und a third for 
Albany (West.) The space between them wid- 
ened and widened until both disappeared bebind 
the hills. 

The scenery along the banks of the Connecticut 
is unrivalled for interest and beauty. The rail- 
way, for miles above Springfield, follows the fre- 
quent and peaceful curves of the river. I was 
particularly struck with the appearance of the 
Steam, which, owing to the conension frosty air 


of the morning, seemed belched forth in extraor- 
dinary volumes from the engine. inating back 
upon it over the winding course we had followed, 
it seemed a silver wall dividing the water from the 
land. I was standing upon the platform of the 
rear car, enjoying the fine and the in- 
creasing warmth of the bright sun, when the cars 
entered the covered bridge which crosses the river. 
There was no floor to the bridge, and a look down 
upon the rushing flood was a little “is ; the 
cars cr at a moderate speed. The Norwalk 


dy is not yet forgotten. I was soon in si 
of the great dam at Holyoke. The water of 
whole Connecticut is here checked by a structure ~ 


of man’s ; and either turned aside into wide canals 
to drive immense factories, or left to fall over, 
down a distance of thirty feet. The water in fal- 
ling assumes a wavy motion, which is communi- 
cated to the air, so that windows in the neighbor- 
hood rattle and shake continually. ; 

The company here have a capital of four millions 
of dollars. As yet their hopes have not been re- 
alized. The power has not been taken up as was 
expected. The prices for privileges, it is said, are 
high. The ere is, probably, the greatest 
in the whole world. 

The water set back by the dam forms quite a 
little sea. Along the shore are immense quan- 
tities of drift-wood, brought down from distant for- 
ests by the great spring floods. 

I was amused with the race of the train with a 
duck. The bird kept rsa & up the river,-not at 

, bu 


all alarmed at the engine, but doing his prettiest 
to get ahead. For about a mile it seemed a draw 


game; but when the train slackened its speed, 
the bird shot ahead and disap while we 
halted at Smith’s Ferry. This is a swing ferry. 
Not that you get into a swing, and by a good 
push are sent across. Oh,no! Passengers go 
on board a regular ferry-boat, which is connected 
by a strong wire to a high mast set in a massive 
stone pier, far up in the middle of the river. When 
the boat is pushed off from the shore, the current 
carries it rapidly towards the middle of the river. 
A wide board is dropped into the water a few feet, 
on the upper side nearest the stern of the craft. 
The current, pressing against this, sends forward 
the boat to the opposite shore. 

I was soon at Northampton, 17 miles above 
Springfield. I lost no time in obtaining directions 
to the far-famed mountains, and was soon ridi 
over the rich intervals towards the object of my 
journey. I saw the fields of broom corn for the 
first time in my life. Most of it was tabled; that 
is, broken or lopped down about half its height. 
The clusters of tough spires which form the broom 
were heavy with seed, which, ! was told, is ground 
into a very repectable meal for cattle and swine. 
The fields of Indian corn were cut up, stalk and 
all. ‘The ground left bare showed that the hilling 

rocess had gone out of fashion. I saw one man 

arrowing in a piece of rye oncorn land. He had 
two stout horses and a harrow to each. One 
horse he drove before him with long reins, and the 
other guided by the bit! 

I was about jerked from my seat as the — 
bumped upon the boat, which took us over the 
necticut again. It was a horse-boat. Two nags 
stopped eating their provender to catch one another 
upon a tread-wheel arranged under the deck, but 





we reached the opposite shore ina few minutes 
without their relative position being changed. 
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I was soon toiling up the steep side of the moun- 
tain. A man was plowing some of the highest 
cultivated land and scolding at his horses with great 
energy. I wondered that such a beautiful pros- 
t as was now before us did not awaken in him 
dlier feelings. There is a carriage-road half 
way, or more, up the mountain. At the end of 
this a rude shed is standing, where horses may be 
tied and guarded for twelve and a half cents each, 
by somebody who appears at a call. , Provender 
is provided, also, to those who will pay for it. 
From this station, the path to the summit, 144 
rods, is narrower and steeper. It consists of 
mm broken stones, and is shored up on the outer 
side by dead trees which abound. 

The latter part of the way I found to be up hill 
work, most decidedly, and was glad when I arriv- 
ed atthetop. There I found the martin-box I had 
seen from below to be a good-sized house! The 
yard around it enclosed all the eligible standing- 
ground, sol applied my knuckles to the door to 
which the path led. It was opened by a comely 
young woman, and I was soon upon the house-to 
with glass in hand. The wind was cutting an 
cold, and although I had put on my overcoat, | 
was soon obliged to abandon my post. A short 
time, however, afforded much gratification. The 
beautiful valley of the Connecticut was before me 
for miles. The village of Northampton lay shroud- 
ed in belts of trees. Church spires rose up from 
the thick forests on every hand. Numerous vil- 
lages dotted the landscape. I could have looked 
long upon such a scene in a milder day. 

I learned that the family remain through the 
winter upon the mountain. The getting up of a 
sufficient quantity of ice requires considerable la- 
bor. Why don’t they freeze their ice up there, 
as there is a spring near the summit? I found a 
sweet little girl of some three years of age in the 
house, whose pretty manners set me searching my 
pockets for plums. 

It was much easier descending. On my way 
down I met the proprieter of the house with his 
horse and little cart. The load, which would have 
been just a freight for a wheelbarrow, seemed quite 
enough for the stout horse, which stopped every 
few rods upon the steep ascent to take breath. 

I reached the cars at half-past eleven, and was 
soon back again, with my bunch of broom -corn and 
pleasant experience, in Springfield. 

Before my return home the next day I visited 
the Cemetery and the Arsenal. The Cemetery is 
a charmed spot. The surface is one series of vale 





and hill and quiet dell, a by winding 
paths. The deep green of beautiful trees mingles 
with the light from the spotless marble. The mur- 


muring fountains chant a continual requiem for! 
the dead, while the spray falls, an emblem of the! 


mourner’s tears. 

The new Arsenal is worth visiting. The war- 
den told me that in the one room and a half, now 
filled with guns, there were one hundred thousand. 
In all the arsenals, there are three hundred thous- 
and muskets. 

They are manufactured at the rate of four thous- 
anda month. The shops are filled with the most 
ingenious and complicated machinery, which ac- 
complishes the work with a speed and exactness 
truly wonderful to witness. The cost of the arm 
is now about $7.50. Ten years ago it was over $17 





for the Horse Show, to come off the 19th of this 
month. Two hundred stalls are being erected 
here, inside a high board fence, which surrounds 
the thirty acres. The Horse Show promises to be 
a great affair. 

ut it is time this communication were ended. 
It shall be. Let me say, however, that the kind 
hospitality I received, although nameless here, 
will not soon be forgotten. W. D. B. 

Concord, Mass., Oct. 3d, 1853. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PLOWING. 
BY HENRY F. FRENCH. , 

The book of Job is supposed to have been writ- 
ten about fifteen hundred years before Christ’s 
coming ; and the writer of it speaks of Plowing with 
as much apparent anitets as you or I should 
mention the process in the Farmer. In the first 
chapter, it is said that a messenger came unto 
Job, and said, ‘‘ The oxen were plowing, and the 
asses were feeding beside them, and the Sabeans 
fellupon them and took them away." 

For more than three thousand years men have 
been learning how to plow. It is the most com- 
mon and familiar operation on every farm ; and 
yet, perhaps, is worse done than any other work. 
One reason is, that it is so common a process, one 
that we learn to perform, in some way, SO early 
in life ; that it is as mechanical a business as turn- 
ing the grindstone, and few farmers think of ex- 

ending much thought about the matter. Any- 
body is thought to have wit enough to plow; and 

lowing, especially with oxen, being a slow, dull 
Sadeamt is entrusted to slow and dull people. 
Job talks like a thrifty farmer, and his live stock, 
including five hundred yoke of oxen and three 
em | camels, would indicate that his farm 
work was worth looking after. But, like many of 
modern times, he neither held the plow himself 
nor required his boys fo do so ; for, on that un- 
lucky day just alluded to, ‘‘ his sons and daugh- 
ters were eating and drinking wine in their eldest 
brother’s house.’’ He left the plowing to his ser- 
vants, just as most of us do, if we have them. 

Ancient anf common as plowing is, it is, per- 
haps, done with less intelligence and real appreci- 
ation of its advantages than any other farm Jabor. 
Ask the first half-dozen plowmen you meet at their 
work, what good it does to plow the land, and 
their answers will indicate, at once, how much 
thought they have given the subject. One thinks 
the main object is, to kill the weeds and grass, and 
another to make easy hoeing. The common la- 
borer always prefers the plow which carries the 
widest ane with very little regard to pulveriza- 
tion. The manifest fault in plowing, within "m 
personal observation, is, the use of plows whic 
run shoal and wide. The teamster always likes 
to show at night a large day’s work, without hurt- 
ing his team; anda plow which runs six inches 
deep and fourteen inches wide, gets over the ground 
much faster and easier than one which runs eight 
inches deep and a foot wide. Turning the land 
over is thought to be the main object ; and in this 
region, where oxen are more abundant than men, 
four or six oxen are often used upon a large plow, 
to do the work which one yoke would perform 
much better. 


East of the Armory grounds is the lot enclosed, Jethro Tull oun taught, that by thorough 





pulverization of the soil, manure might be dis- 
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pensed with entirely, and, although this was an |factory in Exeter, the roots of a young elm, more 


error, it had much truth in it. A recent series of|than twelve feet below the surface, in solid gra 
analyses, by D. A. Wells, reported in the Maas. |Last summer, in a loose sandy soil, in this place, 


vel. 


Transactions for 1851, seems to support his con-|where a well had been taken up, I saw the roots 


clusion, that a principal difference-between a very 


of an apple tree, which penetrated to the bottom 


fertile soil of Ohio and an almost barren soil of|thirteen feet by measure. The apple tree was 
Massachusetts consisted in the difference in the |manifestly in search of water ; what the elm could 


fineness of their constituent particles. 


have been seeking, except a good hearty embrace 


The chief value of plowing is, that it loosens|of mother Earth, is not so readily im: : 


the texture of the soil, and thus admits a free cir- 


I have avoided all scientific discussion in this 


culation of air and moisture, which, by chemical |article, because our friend and brother, Hon. F. 
action, disintegrate or break down the stony or|Holbrook, has, at sundry times in the Farmer, 
mineral portions of the soil, so that they may be /given us line upon line and precept upon precept 


more readily dissolved and taken up by the roots. 


as to the structure and use of plows, and in his 


By the same process, the roots are enabled to pen-|society the position of learner on this subject be- 


etrate more readily, and wander farther in search 
of those substances, which, by instinct, they have 


the power of selecting for their food. 

None of these objects are attained by merely 
turning over a solid mass of earth a foot square, 
ra together by the mould-board. The Double 
or Michigan Plow, I regard as the greatest im- 
ree me of modern times, in this department of 

usbandry, although by no means a recent dis- 
covery ; for Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture, published I think thirty years ago, gives 
a drawing of one much like those now used, yet it 
is new to most of our farmers. 

At most of the cattle-shows in New England, 
the Michigan Plow has been seen in operation 
this autumn ; and were this the only good accom- 
plished by these gatherings, the farmer would be 
well paid for attending them. At the recent 
State Fair in New Hampshire, several were exhib- 
ited in use at the plowing-match, each drawn b 
a span of horses, or a single yoke of oxen, throug 
a tough sward, by no means free from stones, and 

rforming the work to the admiration of all, who 

d never before seen their operation. I will not 
say all were  amaeor for one old pagan,—a word 
which I use here of course in its primitive sense, 
as signifying merely a person from the country,— 
this old pagan said he did not see as this new- 
fashioned. plow was of much use, for if you would 
only harrow the land plowed with the common 
plows, it would be about the same!! He hit the 
nail on the head by accident, for the difference is 
just about this,—that the Double Plow leaves the 
land pulverized, as if well harrowed, without be- 
ing trodden down, or even pressed by a single 
foot of man or beast, while land harrowed, es- 
pecially with oxen, is often much injured by 
trampling. 

Plow your land fine and deep, is the advice 
which our farmers most need, at present. It is a 
eommon idea that deep plowing is not profitable 
unless we havea large quantityof manure. There 
is something in this idea, though not much.— 
Plants, as before hinted, have the power of se- 


lecttng and of searching for manure, as they have 
of turning towards light. Place a bone in the 
soil, a foot from almost any plant, and the roots 


comes me much better than that of teacher. 


H. F. F. 
Exeter, N. H.,Oct. 12th, 1853. 





THE SABBATH. 


{From the new edition of the Poetical Works of 81 Ep- 


WARD Butwer Lyrrton.] 
Fresh glides the brook and blows the gale, 
Yet yonder halts the quiet mill; 
The whirring wheel, the rushing sail, 
How motionless and still. 


Six days of toil, poor child of Cain, 
Thy strength the slave of Want may be; 
The seventh thy limbs escape the chain— 
A God hath made thee free! 


Ah, tender was the Law that gave 
This holy respite to the breast; 

To breathe the gale, to watch the wave, 
And know—the wheel may rest! 


But where the waves the gentlest glide, 
What image charms, to lift thine eyes? 

The spire reflected on the tide 
Invites thee to the skies. 


To teach the soul its nobler worth, 
This rest from mortal toils is given; 
Go, snatch the brief reprieve from earth, 

And pass—a guest to heaven. 


They tell thee, in their dreaming school, 
Of Power from old dominion hurled; 

When rich and poor, with juster rule, 
Shall share the altered world. 


Alas! since time itself began, 
That fable hath but fooled the hour; 
Each age that ripens Power in Man, 
But subjects Man to Power. 


Yet every day in seven, at least, 
One bright republic shall be known; 
Man’s world awhile hath surely ceased, 
When God proclaims his own! 


Six days may Rank divide the poor, 
O Dives, from thy banquet hall! 

The seventh, the Father opes the*door, 
And holds His feast for all! 





For the New England Farmer. 
CRANBERRY OULTURE. 


of the plant will find it. An ordinary crop of corn} Mr. Browx :—I have on my farm a bog contain- 
sends roots into every inch of soil, to the distance |ing eight acres—soil twelve feet deep, formed of 


of five or six feet from their stalks. Make The decomposed vegetable matter, and in 


weather 





land light and the manure fine, and the plant will|I can team over any part of it. It is situdted 80 
do the rest. It does not devour the barren sand, |that Ican plow it very easily, and I have deter- 


but sucks up, with its thousand little mouths, the |mined on making a cranbe 


bog of it; and my 


elements of nutrition which it needs, and which | purpose in addressing you at this time is toinquire 


are dissolved for its use. 


concerning the best way and time to render it such. 


I have to-day noticed, at an excavation near the! In two or three places small patches of vines 
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have sprung up and grow finely ; some advise me 
to sow the berries—others to obtain the vines and 
set them out; and I would feel under very great 
obligations to you, if you would inform me which 
you consider the best method and time, &c. 
Respectfully yours, Franx P. Szasury. 
New Bedford, 9 mo. 30th, 1853: 





Remarks.—We can only reply now very briefly. 
If there are a great many bushes on the meadow, 
flow it until they are killed, then clean it up and 
set the vines. If there are hassocks, cut them off 
clean and cart them away. If there are neither 
bushes or hassocks, take a bog hoe and cut up a 
turf and insert the vines. The vines should be 
taken up with plenty of turf and soil, and the 
closer you set them the sooner will the ground be 
covered. There is much difference in the kinds of 
cranberries, the oblong being larger and richer 
than the round ones. Transplant as early as you 
can in the spring. It requires five or six years for 
the vines to arrive into bearing from the seed. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SOUTHERN FARMING. 


Friend Brown :—I have been visiting some of 
the plantations in this section of country, and 
knowing the interest you take in all matters con- 
nected with farming, I had thought a description 
of what I have seen might not be uninteresting to 
you at this time. First, then, the plantation of 
Col. Wapr Hampton, which is about 3 miles be- 
low here on the right bank of the Congaree, and 
contains about 15,000 acres, 2500 of which is riy- 
er bottom land, the richest lands in the State. 
Col. Hampton has the finest herd of Durham cat- 
tle that I have ever seen. I found them grazing 
in a pasture of some 500 acres, where the grass 
was from one to two feet high ; the pasture isthe 
eae of the bottom lying next the river, and in the 

end, so that the river bounds three sides of it. The 
sight of the cattle on such a plain, with nothin 
to obstruct the view, except here and there a 
stately cotton-wood tree of immense size, was beau- 
tiful ; but when taken with his other stock, which 
consisted of about 30 horses, 380 sheep and about 
30 Cashmere goats, the view surpassed anything 
of the kind I had ever seen before. Col. Hamp- 
ton has spared no expense to have'the finest and pur- 
est stock in the country,—his favorite cattle are 
the Durhams. He has some 4 or 5 very fine Dev- 
on cows—and some Ayrshire cows that are hard to 
beat. His stock of sheep are the Bakewell, and 
as fine a flock as you would wish to look upon. 
His Cashmere goats were imported some few years 
ago from Asia, by Dr. J. B. Davis, of this town, 
and are likely to prove a very profitable animal for 
this part ofthe country ; their wool has been sold 
as high as nine dollars a pound. He has one of 
the Brahmin cattle that isa most beautiful animal, 
the stock of which was imported by Dr. Davis, 
with the goats, The horses I will say nothing 
about, except that Col. Hampton has stood at the 
head for many years of those engaged in rearing 
and improving that noble animal, the horse. 

His cotton crop now looks well, and the pros- 
pect is that it will be an average one. His corn 


is uneven in consequence of the severe drought we 
had from = Ist to July 4—and will 

yield more than two-thirds of a crop; one field 
rode through, of 500 acres, was looking well—a 
part of it very fine indeed ; as I 4 my horse 
the stalks were above my head. His method of 
raising cérn, is to plant in rows one way 4 feet 
apart, and works it but one way; the stalks in the 
rows are about 20 inches or 2 feet apart. He has 
been experimenting with guano on his corn, and 
he told me he thought it the best and cheapest 
manure that can be used on his lands—there was 
a very marked difference to be seen in his corn 
where the guano was applied, both in the stalk 
and the ear. He is the most sanguine advocate 
for guano that I have met with, in this part of the 
country. Col. H.’s stock of hogs, Brahmin geese 
and Shanghai fowls, were in keeping with his cat- 
tle. His residence is on an eminence that over- 
looks the valley of the Congaree for many miles, 
and from which is a view of the ridge that divides 
the waters of the Edisto and the Congaree. In 
front of the house is a flower garden, covering an 
area of some 5 acres, which is beautifully laid 
out and filled with the choicest flowers and shrubs; 
the display of roses is truly magnificent. In the 
rear of his house is the vegetable garden and fruit 
orchards, which are ample, and in which I found 
some of the finest peaches I have ever seen—varie- 
ties not cultivated with you. He has a go many 
grapes; the Lenoir was in eating, and was ve 

e and delicious. He has quite an apple orchard, 
which is young yet, but I saw an apple that 
weighed two pounds, that grew on one of his young 

rees—the variety I did not know; the trees are 

healthy and grow vigorously. Col. H.’s residence 
is one of the finest and most tastefully laid out 
that there is in this part of the country, im proof 
of which I need only to say that it was the favor- 
ite resort of the lamented Daniel Webster while 
on a visit to this town a few years since. Adjoin- 
ing Col. H.’s plantation on the north is that of 
Mr. Tuomas Taytor; the soil and crops are similar 
to those of Col. H.’s. 

Mr. Taylor has a fine herd of cattle, a cross of 
the Durham and Ayrshire, but they do not com- 
pare with those of Col. H. Mr. Taylor’s sheep 
are a cross of the merino on the Bakewell ; they 
looked very fine indeed ; he told me his last clip of 
wool averaged 5 1-4 lbs. toa sheep. The rearing 
of sheep here, I think, must be profitable, and the 
business is largely on the increase in this section 
of country; the river pastures which are subject 
to inundation from freshets in the river are nearly 
valueless for planting, but they afford the finest 
pasturage in the world for cattle and sheep. You 
will excuse this bad letter, and I will write you a 
description of the fair and cattle show at Augusta, 
Geo., and will write a better letter if ponetiie 

-Yours truly, 8. D. 

Columbia, S. C., Aug. 26, 1853. 





Remarxs.—In some of his future letters we 
hoge our correspondent will give us the average 
number of bushels per acre of the several crops 
cultivated in his region. 





Exrraorpivary Sire oF A Tree.—At the village 
of Witherley, in Leicestershire, seven miles from 





Market Bosworth, a gooseberry tree, with a stalk 
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as thick as a stout man’s thumb, and the bush 


Our thanks are due the Hon. Frenericx Hot1- 


from four to five feet in diameter, may be seen/sroox, and the gentlemanly officers of the society. 
= ing out of the joint in the stone wall of the) for their kind attentions, and to Mr. Haxry Kut- 
ure 


tower, at a height of 84 feet from the 
ground. It has grown there for a century or 


Loce agg his estimable lady, for the hospitalities 


more, thriving greatly in most seasons, and dwind- of their house during our stay. 


ee Roe ining during drought. The seed was 
ped by a bird, where it has germi- 


probably 
nated. 





AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 
Ar Westminster, Vr. 





For the New England Farmer. 


Mr. Brown :— Dear Sir,—The sentiments em- 
bodied in the enclosed extract are such as it is-de- 
sirable to keep before ‘‘ Young America” in this 
very ‘‘ progressive’ age ; and, as I haye noticed 


The Show for Wixvnam County, Vermont, took|with pleasure your endeavors to make the N. EZ. 
place at Westminster, a pleasant village on the “aitg exert a ep moral sway Pea 07 to 
banks of the Connecticut, 4 miles below Bellows|°°S °" to insert 15 among your se , 


Falls, on Thursday and Friday, Oct. 6 and 7.— 
Excellent preparations had been made for the oc- 


Respectfully yours, Ww. 





GovVERNMENT AND THE Brstz.—How often do we 


casion by enclosing 25 acres of level land near the|hear, from the halls of Congress and from the 
village, and the erection of tents, booths, &c., on|PTess, —— bee our ie ublican —— 
the grounds. In the enclosure the whole exhibition |** though this, ne Pee ne ee ee 


might be seen, plowing match, trotting course and 


all. 


The entries of stock were not very numerous, |‘‘ necessary evil. 


of our happiness and prosperity as a nation. But 

such is not the case. It is not government which 

is the blessing ; government is an evil, though a 
It is the Bible that gives 


not so much so as we had expected to see in that|g0vernment, and this is the cause of our happiness 
fertile region of country. Working cattle were pre-|*"4 prosperity ; it is this, alone, which has given 


sented in considerable number,but we are confident 
were not the best the county could produce. There|so long as they are unenlighten 


us a ‘* power onearth.’’ France, or any other na- 
tion, can easily form a republican government, but 
by the truths 


were some fine thilch cows of mixed blood, two or|of the word of God, a as well have an em- 


three fine, and probably pure blood bulls, and some|Peror2s a president. 


t us remember that we 


handsome young cattle. The swine were not nu-|OW° °UF ee ¢ to God, and not to any wisdom of 


merous or remarkably good. The Messrs. Camp- 


man exhibited in laws or constitutions. So long 
as we make his Word our chart, we shall ride 


BELL presented specimens from their flocks of sheep, safely through the storms of life ; but that re- 
which are so well known as toneed no description |jected, we grope in heathenish blindness. 


here. There weré also poultry, farm implements, 
&c., on the ground. But in horses, the Vermont- 


Sunday, Oct. 9th, 1853. 





ers run away from us. There were many present Remarxs.—We not only believe the above, and 
of great spirit and beauty ; if they don’t beat the|™°™™ to refer to the book mentioned for our own 
telegraph in speed, itis because they cannot, and chart in life, but thank our correspondent for his 


not because they lack the disposition. 


The show of fruits, vegetables, and butter and right track.” 
cheese, did not do credit to the ancient renown of 
Vermont. She must not trust her fame entirely to 
the merits of her noble horses—the field, the gar- 
den, the dairy, and skill in household manufac- 
tures must be sustained among her people, or her 
laurels will be won by some of her persevering and 


watchful sisters. 


There is evidently a want of system and arrange- 


ment—we feel bound to speak the truth in kind- 
ness—in the carrying out of the objects of the so- 
ciety. We have examined the premium bill with 
care, and find the list liberal, and the rules judi- 
cious, and the action of the society so far, such as 
to ensure an exhibition to command the admira- 
tion of every other county in the State. The de- 
ficiencies seemed to us to be in the imperfect ar- 
rangements to carry out their original designs. 
With more age and experience, and the determi- 
nation of a few energetic spirits, all that can reas- 
onably be desired may be speedily accomplished. 


There was an address on the first day by the editor 
of this paper. 


willingness to aid in keeping the world “‘ on the 





MASSACHUSETTS LANDS IN MAINE. 

We have already apprised our readers of the 
final acceptance by the Maine Legislature of the 
proposition to purchase the public lands in that 
State belonging to Massachusetts. The landsin- © 
cluded in this sale are as follows : 35,535 acres of 
undivided lands, and 424,569 acres of lands held | 
in severalty—all contained in the first five ranges 3 
and 265,408 acres west of these ranges, held in 
severalty unincumbered, 414,245 acres undivided, 
and 268,544 held in severalty which are permitted 
mostly for six or seven years. The price paid is 
$362,500. The sum of $112,500 was appropriated 
in part payment for the land. The remainder of 
the debt is to be provided for by certificates 
of stock, in sums not less than $10,000 each, with 
coupons for each year’s interest at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum, the stock to be redeemable 
at such times as in the opinion of the Treasurer of 
Maine shall be advisable, not exceeding twenty 
years. 
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One half of the sum received by Massachtsetts 
for these lands will be added to the common school 
fund, and the other half to the Western Railroad 
Sinking fund. The school fund now oe to 
$1,202,676 88, to which will be added the further 
sum of $181,250, or one-half of the amount re- 
ceived by this sale of the Maine lands. The amount 
of the school fund is limited by law to a million 
and a half. There is a provision ‘inthe amended 
Constitution to increase it to two million dollars. 





For the New England Farmer. 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON SETTING YOUNG TREES FOR ORCHARDING 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

I have read authors from France, Long Island, 
Washington and other places, to little advantage. 
They can send their books and trees, but they 
cannot send their climate and soil. I have pur- 
chased trees from the above places, likewise from 
New Jersey and towns on the North River. They 
are not adapted to our soil and climate. 1 would 
give three times as much for a tree grown from 
the seed’in or near Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, or 
Middlesex county. 

In determining the right time for setting trees 
in the autumn, [ have compared them to the hu- 
man body. I say I am like a nursery tree that I 
am going to move. What is it that continues my 
life from week to week, and so on? It cann6t be 
my food, for that is earth, prepared by fallen wis- 
dom to suit fallen appetite. Neither isit air. It 
is the circulation of the blood in the body—so is 
it in the tree. Stop it, in either or both of them, 
and death will ensue. Now how shall we take 
the advantage of this blood? In moving the tree 
we shall be obliged to wound its feet or roots. It 
will not do to move it in the full flow of sap, as in 
summer, for then the sap is needed for other pur- 

oses than healing. It will not do to move jt late 
in the fall, when the sap is still, and there is no 
action to heal the wounded part. We must take 
the medium flow of sap, after the last growth of 
the tree is over, as in the last of Sept. or October. 

Last year I transplanted 260 young, unbudded, 
nursery apple trees about the middle of October. 
The land upon which I set them, was a rough 
piece, which had previously been covered with 
wild bushes and brambles. I took less pains in 
moving them, than | ever did with any trees, for 
I cared more about getting them out of the nur- 
sery, and improving the land, thanI did about 
them. In hoeing them through the summer, I 
found only three or four dead ones. Many of them 
made wood from two or three inches, to a foot in 
length. 

Last fall, I sold a thrifty pear tree to one of my 
neighbors. He claimed the right to digit him- 
self, and kept it in the ground until the frost had 
stripped it of its leaves—then he moved it. In the 
spring it put outa few leaves, and appeared as 
thoug it would live, but these soon dropped off, 
and it died, although he watered it well. 

I sold quite as large a cherry tree toa man in 
Salem, early in October. He took it immediately 
home and set it out. He told me the next season, 
that the tree had put out well, and had madecon- 

siderable new wood. 





As regards spring setting, there is little to be 
said. Common sense tells us the sooner the frost 
is out of the ground the better for transplanting. 
Last March I set sixty apple trees for orchard 
trees. In two or three instances I met frost. 
Every one of them lived, and many of them made 
new wood, from three and four to twelve and four- 
teen inches. Some of them boge scattering apples 
of full size. 


lt is more than fifty years since I first set trees. 
I have set them m all stages of the cireulation of 
the sap, except insummer. Iam satisfied that 
just in proportion as the setting of the trees is 
AA one until after the proper time, so will the 
be hindered in healing and in shooting roots, an 
will come forward with less growth. I have set 
them after the buds had begun to open. These 
often live.and often make stunted trees. 
: , JonaTHan Boyce. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GARGBET. 


Frrznp Brown :—I have recently cured several 
cases of ree by administering one or two drops 
of Aconite. Have you, or any of your readers ey- 
er treated cattle after the Homeopathic system? 
I have for several years endeavored to do so—and 
considering my want of anatomical and physiolog- 
ical knowledge, with very encouraging success. I 
doubt not that some of readers will smile, if 
not indulge in a hearty laugh, at this statement. 
All I ask of them is, that they would try the above 
remedy for the Garget, at the next opportunity. 
I have often used the garget root or poke (Phyto- 
lacca decandra) with success, but I always believed 
it had the effect of reducing the quantity of milk. 
Aconite does not have this effect. 

Yours, &c., 

Concord, Oct. 11, 1853. 


Minor Pratt. 





Remarks.—That the poke root is a dangerous 
remedy in unskilful hands, we do not doubt, and 
is often the source of injury to the cow. We have 
practiced the homeopathic treatment with the hap- 
piest results. A friend informed us the other day 
that he once cured a case of blind staggers in a 
horse valued at three hundred dollars, by admin- 
istering three doses of stramonium in the course 
of six or eight weeks. If this worst of all diseases 
in the horse can be cured, we believe any other 
may be. Try Mr. Pratt’s remedy. 





THE SEASON. 


October, up to the 14th, has been unusually 
cool, wet and windy. During the early morning 
of the 9th, there was vivid lightning accompanied 
by heavy thunder and rain. Now,—the 14th— 
there is the beautiful October sun and calm, and 
appearances of Indian summer. The grass is 
still green and abundant, and as late as the 12th 
we have noticed hay-making going on. There has 
been, as yet, no severe frosts, so that cabbages and 
turnips are still growing rapidly. On the night 





of the 14th, there was the first heavy frost. 
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MUSKINGUM PEAR, 

The fruit of which the above engraving is a 
portrait, was grown in the garden of Mrs. Cots, 
widow of the late 5. W. Cole, Esq. It is not yet} This popular and important movement must not 
common among us, and perhaps its merits are not|be forgotten. The improvement of our breeds of 
fully defined. Mr. Couz, however, thought it| Horses is a matter of consequence, not only fo the 


worthy a place in all good gardens. His descrip- 


EXHIBITION OF HORSES AT SPRING- 
FIELD. 
OcrTosBerR 19, 20, 2l.anp 22, 1853. 


farmer, but to every other class of people. Only 


tion of it is that it is rather large ; roundish tojone horse in fifty in the country towns can be 


obovate ; greenish yellow, with many dark specks, 
and much russet, seldom a brownish blush ; stem 
long, medial, in a narrow ¢avity; calyx slight, 
open, in a slight or with no depression ; flesh yel- 


called a good animal. In the cities the propor- 
tion of good ones may be better, as they drain the 
country of the finest horses, both for speed and 
draft. Let us take hold of this enterprise “ with 


lowish-white, very fine, tender, melting, juicy, of|a will,’’ and make something come out of it that 


a sweet, high, aromatic flavor. 15th Aug. to 10th 
Sept. Native of Ohio. We find it perfectly hardy 
here and a great grower. Probably well adapted 
to a still more northern culture. 





A Pro.iric Pear Tree.—The Portsmouth Chron- 
icle states that in a garden in that city is a St. An- 


shall take the place of our diminutive, crooked- 
legg’d and weazened things called horses, that 
mope about hitched to our vehicles, and ‘ drag 
their slow length along ’’ our farms. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1. Horses intended for exhibition and jum, 
or for sale, should be entered with the ing 


drew’s pear tree, which has borne three crops of|Secretary, H. S. Noyes, on or before Saturday, 


pears the present season, and is now in bud for 
the fourth crop. 7 





= A beautiful “Victoria Regia’”’ flower was in 


Oct. 15, 1853. On payment of the entranee ft 
a check will be given, which must be presen 
when the horse is brought to the exhibition ground. 


2. Horses intended for sale will be labeled ac- 


bloom at Sayer’s garden, Cincinnati, on Thursday cordingly, but cannot be withdrawn until the 


last. 





close of the exhibition, except by written permig- 








e 
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sion of the Board of Managers, and there will be 
no return of freight money by the Railroads on all 
horses sold. 

3. Pedigree, proofs of origin and age, must be 
farnished, if required, for every horse offered for 
premium. 


4. A Board of Judges will be appoimted to ex- 
amine all horses entered, who will award premi- 
ums agreeably to the annexed list, which will be 
paid or delivered at the close of the exhibition. 

5. All horses entered will be at the risk of the 
owners. The most effectual means will be taken, 
through the agency of the police and otherwise, 
to guard and protect the horses exhibited ; but 
the Managers cannot be responsible for injuries 
that may be occasioned by accident or otherwise. 

6. Owners or agents offering horses for premium 
or exhibition, ell aeoden tickets-of adgission to 
the exhibition grounds, but. in no case transfer- 
able. 

7. The exhibition wil occupy. ‘* Government 
Square,” directly east of the United States Ar- 
mory grounds, which will be properly enclosed for 
the purpose. Stalls for horses and seats for spec- 
tators will be provided; also, a suitable course 
for trials of speed and the display of horses. 

8. Entrance fees will be. charged as follows, 
viz :— 

For all horses or spans of horses entered for 
remium, $5; for all horses or spans entered 
or exhibition and sale, $3 ; for each person, with 

privilege of seat, season ticket, $1; for each per- 
son, single ticket, 25 cents ; seats, 124 cents. 

9. Persons wishing for more particular informa- 
tion will address (post-paid) William Stowe, Cor- 
ae sneer and General Agent of the 
Exhibition, Springfield, Mass. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS 


To be awarded at the Great National Exhibition of Imported 
Blood and American Breeds of Horses, at Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 19th, 20th, 2lst and 22d, 1853. 


STALLIONS. 
For the bést Stallion of 7 years and over, 
Ist premium, $200 
- do. 100 
“gd 2s do. 50 
¢4th = do. a silver goblet valued at 25 
For the best Stallion of 4 years and under 7, 
lst premiam, 100 
2d do. 50 
8d ss do. a silver goblet valued at 25 
GELDINGS. 
For the best gelding of 4 years and over, 
Ist premium, 100 
2d ss do. 50 
3d do. 25 
Ath do. a silver goblet valued at 20 


BREEDING MARES. 


For the best Breeding Mare of 4 years and over, 
1st premium, $100 


2a do. 50 
3d do. 25 
4th do. a silver goblet valued at 20 

BREEDING MARES WITH FOAL BY THEIR SIDE. 
ist premium $50 
2d . do. ” a silver goblet valued at 25 

MATCHED HORSES. 

For the best span of Matched Horses of 4 years and over, 
1st premium, $100 
2d do. 50 
3d do. 25 
4th do. asilver goblet valued at 20 


FANCY HORSES. 


For the best spaa of Fancy Horses of 4 years and over, 
= premium, ‘ & 


$d do. 


8 silver goblet valued at 


COLTS. 


For the best Stallion of 3 years old, 
ist premium, 
2d _ “do. 
3d —=s de.._~=—s a siver goblet valued at 

Best Filly, 

For the best Stallion of 2 years, 

Ist premium, 
2d do. 

Fest Filly, 0. > 

For the best Stallion of 1 year, 
lst premium, - S 
2d. do. “»a silver goblet-valued at 

Best Filly, _ 

FARM OR DRAUGHT HORSES. 

For the best pair 
lst pe 
2d~ do. 
3d _—s do. 

Best single do., 


ist premium, 
do. 


a silver let. valued at 
do. 7 do. 


gee see asee 


of Farm or Draught Horses, 


a silver goblet valued at 


vf sxe 


a silver goblet valued at 


PONIES, 
For the Best pair of Ponies, 
Ist premium, $50 
2d _—s do. 25 
8d do. 20 


In-addition to the premiums above stated, a 
liberal sum of money, with Medals and Diplomas, 
will be placed in the hands of the Committee on 
Premiums, to be distributed by them to such ex- 
hibitors as, in their diseretion, they shall deem 
most deserving. 

Grorce Dwicut, President, 

Jas. M. Tuompson, Vice President. 
Witu1am Stowe, Secretary. 


© a silver goblet valued at 





For,the New England Farmer. 
THREE KINDS OF FARMERS, 
BY A. G. COMINGS. 


It has been said that there are three kinds of min- 
isters in the church, namely, those whom God 


-}has: made such, those that man has made, and 


those who were never made at all. 

It is possible that there are three kinds of phy- 
sicians, who may be known by classing as fol- 
lows:—The physician who heals, the physician 
who kills, and the physician who lets his patients 
live or die as they will, without hindrance. 

There may be three kinds of lawyers in the 
world, answering to the idéa of the lawyer who 
serves his client, the lawyer who serves himself, 
and the lawyer who is of service to nobody. 

These three make up the trio of ‘‘ The learned 

rofessions.”” As we belong, just now, to the un- 
earned profession, the profession of a farmer, in 
which it is the privilege of the student to admit, 
whether others do or do not allege, that he is 
‘‘an ignoramus,’’ we will presume to say that in 
our profession there are also three classes, inclu- 
ding the farmer who is a farmer, the farmer who 
is no farmer, and the farmer who cannot make a 
farmer. 

As in a great many matters it is, that the last 
thing spoken of is the first thing to be considered, 
so we will have it in this, and take a little look at 
ithe man who can never become a farmer. 

When we see a man who now has or has had 





some other way of making or of getting money, 
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and then turns to-and lays out his money in large 
sums upon some little farm, from year to year, 
and yet gets small crops compared with the large 
expenditure, and thinks that by so doing he isa 
farmer ; and if he gets a large crop at a very large 
cost that he isa great farmer, we remember a say- 
ing of Uncle Tim, that ‘‘ Bhat fellow mevenjgan 
become a farmer, no how.”’ 

Again, when we see a man who does nothing on 
a farm, not even to oversee the work of a farm, 
but is shut up from year $@ year almost, among 
learned essays and dissertations, all ed to 
cnllghies our dark corner of the professional world, 
we think what old fither Blunt used to.say when 
he saw such a thing. ‘‘ Wellipow'there,”’ he 
would say, ‘‘ that are ds just the g that can’t 
be done no way, for that are fellow never can 
make himself a farmer.’’ 

The sum and substance, in simple and com- 
pound, of all this matter, is just this, a8 we look 
at if. The man who, with good health, and a 
good soil to work upon, cafinot: make his’ farm a 
means of real and positive income, without lessen- 
ing the value of the farm, is no farmer?) Still, he 
may overcome all these deficiencies;/and iftso, he 
can become a farmer. If he investigates “pringi- 
ples, by his practice he will prove those principles, 
and be able thereby to improve his farming- 

A farm which should be held at an uation 
equal to a single red cent, must be a farm which 


can be made to produce, from year to yéar, a suf-} 


ficient amount to-pay for the labor of cultivating 
it—the cost of team work upon it, the wear of im- 
plements, the value of manures applied to it, the 
taxes, the interest of its cost or. valuation, and 
something besides. A farm that cannot be made 
to do so much is worth nothing, only to help hold 
the world together. 

We may consider a small farm as worth $1000, 
and then put it upon debt and credit as follows : 


Farm,—Dr. 

To interest on $1000.........000-e Nobocccesecocces $60 
MEE -hocensgsswscogesesechbuenekseutsnbossecebed 
Team work, horse and OX€N.....ccccccccscessccees 50 
IG caiich vovguiocetuntereinieulnnkneite ctsuntie 40 
ei kidudé donwcancenesadineeiebectabehiecamedn 150 
Wear of implement eee rereccccceerccccsecescees 10 

And the amount will be......0.-sccccess $318 
We may give credit to it as follows : 
; Farm,—Cr. 

De Bags is acesess catcqbeeree cosivassiocs csscesseted $8) 
SIGEE. 6c cinsnseetadtegnesnevénasbeneecescakestnnenst 25 
PU cbscSnecuameerseeseh codecdeoconctiaccd 20 
All other field and garden crops.......eesee-eeeeee 60 
PUMUREIEGs onccvccccovescccegcvespepaesis owamegee-e 20 

* And the amount will be......e.+scceeees $205 


Now suppose the owner to have his farm free 
of debt when he begins his effort at farming on 
such a farm, we muy subtract from the debtor 
table the amount of interest on the $1000 which 
it cost; and $60 taken from $318 would leave 
$258. This would leave the farmer who pur- 
chases a farm at such a price, and cultivates it 
with such a return, the same as being without 
property and paying interest on a debt of $883,33 ; 
for the expenses of his farm would be $53 yearly 
more than the farm would pay. ; 

There is a great deal of such farming. To this 
subject we direct attention, because farming for 
pleasure and not for profit is not making farming 
a business. The tru farmer makes farming a 
business, not a play for his amusement. He must 
also make it a profitable business. 


Most of the farms of New England are doubtless 
capable of being made profitable to the owners 
and cultivators. Many of them now fall far short 
of it. This: marks and measures the defective 
state of our agricalture. 

A true farmer is one who has become so well 
skilled in his business that he can make enough 
from the cultivation of a good-soiled farm to meet 
all expenses, pay interest, deal with all men with- 
out niggardly littleness, contribute an honorable 
share to the generous interests of the times, and 
lay up something with which to meet any extra- 
ordinary ¢all, or do a necessary good deed ata 
moment's warning. Too little of our farming now 
meets this idea. * 

Mason, N. H. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ANTHRACITE COAL ASHES. 


Mr.:Evrror:—Can you inform a constant reader 
of your valuable paper, whether the ashes of An- 
thracite Coal, are of use for agricultural purposes? 
Can they be used to advantage on land moderate- 
ly light? Are they good for trees? Should the 
coarser parts be sifted out before using? 

An answer to these questions will greatly oblige 
one who has in vain attempted to obtain satisfac- 
tory information from his neighbors. 

ewtonville. ; 





Remarks.— We have no doubg that the ashes of 
anthracite coal are valuable fertilizers. Where 
spread on somewhat low English grass land, fine 
results have been realized ; about trees they keep 
the ground light and porous, and really add fertil- 
izing matter, valuable to the tree, as will be seen 
by the analyses below. 

The composition of the ash of anthracite will va- 
ry, of course, like that of the coal itself. The fol- 
lowing analyses by Prof. Norton of Yale College, 
were made from several pecks of ashes, obtained 
from a grate in which the coal had been burned 
in the usual way, due precaution being observed 
not to intermingle the ash with any vegetable re- 
mains from the fuel employed in building the fires. 
The constituents of 100 parts of the ashes of white 





and red coal yielded of 
White Ash. Red Ash 

Matter insoluble in acids...... 88.68. coccccccceccnce 65 
Soluble silica......e+-eecerecss 6.08. coccccccosctcete 1.24 
AlaMIAR.00 cocccccesccescccsc 9.36. ccovcosteseceede 4.24 
TORR ccceserccuscetestioocenpos 4.08. ccocspgessetecate 5.83 
BRD octveccccassesscceccegss< CS rae. « 0.16 
Magnesia ...- seccee soccsocce O.Wirvccccsshebis ml 2.01 
BOS. occccocccccesococccoccese ODD. crcecccecovrtnce 0.16 
Patadccccccccccessssccosecesd 5 0.11 
Phosphoric acid. ......++.++++- OBBDand cdsccoocivckh 0.27 
Sulphuric acid..... PPTTTTTiT TT, OIG. ceccnccesaddedsd 0.43 
ChI]Orine. .ccccccsccccccscccees 0.08. ccccnccvcccceses 0.01 

99.98 100.11 


These close and interesting analyses, says Pro- 
fessor Norton, afford us much light upon the 
constitution of coal ash, and enable the chemist 
who has studied these subjects to say at once and 
with confidence, that this ash is of some value as 
a manure, and should by all means be so applied 
in cases where it can be obtained cheaply. 

In an analysis by M. Kuarroru, he found coal 
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ashes to consist almost entirely of the various 
earths, a small portion of charcoal, and the saline 
matters of which the sulphate of lime, (gypsum) 
and lime constitute about a fourth. 

In some comparative experiments made by Lord 
Aupemariz, he found that asa top dressing for 
most of the grasses, there is no application supe- 
rior to coal ashes. 

In his Gardener’s Magazine, Mr. Loupon gives 
the statement of a correspondent, who says he 
“sowed on the 15th of May three rows of Swedish 
Turnip. No.1, was manured with’ well-rotted 
dung from an old melon bed. No. 2, with the tops 
of cabbages just come into bloom. No. 3, with 
coal ashes. They vegetated about the same time, 
but the row manured with the cabbage tops 
seemed to suffer most from the drought ; the sea- 
son being hot and dry,they made little progress un- 
til the end of August, and in November they were 
a middling orrather a bad crop. The row manured 
with coal ashes had all along, a more luxuriant 
appearance than the other two. The rows were 20 
yards in length, 3 feet apart, and 15 inches from 
plant to plant in the row. I took them up in Feb- 
ruary, and they weighed as follows : No. 1,78 lbs. ; 
No. 2, 88 Ibs.; No. 3, 121 lbs.; which is very 
much in favor of the coal ashes.’’ 

We would call the attention of ‘‘M. C.,’’ to 
this article, who inquired whether ‘‘coal ashes 
could be used with any benefit in agriculture;’’ 
on page 341 of last year’s volume. We had not 
time then to remark upon it, and referred it to our 
correspondent. See also an article on page 474, 
same volume, by Mr. Witttam Srover, of West 
Hartford, Ct., whose experience led him to the 
conclusion that coal ashes is valuable as a fertil- 
izer. 





MEADOW MUD. 


Though urged so often, we must suggest again 
to the farmers the importance of getting up a large 
uantity of this valuable absorbant and fertilizer. 
aul it upon the uplands ready for the corn land 
next spring, by ee a shovel-full in each 
hill, mingled witha handful of guano.—N. E. 
Farmer. 

Don’t do any such thing. Dig the mud and 
make a pile, mixing a bushel of lime with each 
cart-load, which you have slacked with brine as 
strong as salt can make it. Use this substance in 
your stable to absorb the urine and gases. Don’t 
put a handful of guano in the hill, unless you wish 
to kill your seed.— NV. Y. Tribune. 





Remarxs.—The New York Tribune has “‘tray- 
elled out of the record” in its teachings and com- 
ments on our suggestion as to the use of meadow 
mud. This is a fair specimen of the sort of teach- 
ing which discourages the farmer fhore than any 
thing else. Talk to nine-tenths of the farmers 
about mixing a cask of lime with each cart-load of 


this to be slacked with brine as strong as salt can 
make it!! What would the farmer’s corn cost 
per bushel, with his manure made by this expen- 
sive process. No, no,no! Haul up the mud and 
let. it freeze, and to a shovel full of it to each hill, 
in the spring, add a half gill, or a whole one, of 
good Peruvian guano, mix it thoroughly, and not 
a kernel of your corn shall be injured by it. We 
speak from our personal practice, as well as that 
of many about us. “The Tribune must be in the 
harness and furrow a little longer, before its doe- 
trines on these subjects can be considered relia- 
ble. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE MONTHLY FARMER FOR SEP- 
. TEMBER. | 


So various and extensive are the subjects dis- 
cussed by the editor and the numerous corres- 
pondents of the Farmer, that I am able to give 
only a bald index instead of a Review of ite 
monthly contents. 

ABROAD. 

Agriculture in. the Sandwich Islands, p. 398 ; 
Eruption of Manua Loa, p. 399. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Advocated by ‘‘ J. H. R.’’ Dorchester, in an ar- 
ticle headed ‘‘Wants of Agriculture,” p. 394. He 
particularly specifies ‘ the variety of treatment 
required for the various kinds of soils—the proper 
mode of preparation and application of manures— 
the adaptedness of particular crops to particular 
localities, and the ag succession of crops,’’ as 
subjects on which he anticipates a college would 
throw light. 

ART. as 

Notice of taking views of Mount Vernon, to be 
used in an ornamental diploma of membership of 
the National Agricultural Society, p. 412. 


BEES. 

Notice of L. L. Langstroth’s ‘‘ Manual for Bee- 
keepers,”’ and of his Movable Comb Hive, p. 405 ; 
with an extract on p. 431 from the Manual, speci- 
fying some of the valuable peculiarities of his hive. 
_— and suggestions on keeping bees, p. 


BIRDS. 
Observations on the migration of Swallows, 

J.D. Ward, Nerth Ashburnham 

L. Durant, Derby, Ct., p. 410. 


BOOKS. 

Notice of an old one, p. 397, and of unworthy 
ones, p. 407. The latter ought to be more care- 
fully ‘* noticed’ by parents. A taste for this 
kind of literature is as much to be guarded against 
as a taste for intoxicating drinks. 

CATTLE. 

On p. 417, a lifelike engraving of the Ayrshire 
bull, Prince Albert, owned by Mr. Raynolds, heads 
an article on the Ayrshire breed. Mr. Hatch gives 
an account of his cow, a cross of the Alderney 
blood, .p. 409. Two articles on the Garget—p. 
400, the Cow Berry recommended as a cure ; the 
other, p. 415, advises, first prevention, then free 
use of cold water, in which ‘* A. W. 0.” p. 436, 


by 
, p- 397, and by 





muck, at a cost of $1 to $1,25 for each cask, and 


agrees. 
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CULTIVATION. 

‘* Notes by the Way,”’ on several farms in Es- 
sex county, p. 425. ‘‘ Old Fields”’ is an earnest, 
sprightl written article on reclaiming exhausted 

e fields, which, the writer hopes, ‘‘ may at least 
elicit information from others.’’ The succeeding ar- 
ticle, —‘* Stubble Lands—The Roller,’’—in which 
it is stated that an acre of well set land con- 
tains from “ thirty to forty tons of soluble mat- 
ter,”’ better explains the sterility of pine plains, 
by the proportionate absence of this vegetable 
matter, than does the mineral theory on which 
the article on old fields is based. Laying down 
_ - grass, with turnips, inquiries and answers, 
p- 406. 

CURIOUS. - 


Bird’s eggs in a cavity in the middle of a log, p. 
408; battle between a hen and a rat, p. 406. 


FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES. 

For one, I wish to thank the writer for his 
lucid article, ‘‘ An hour with a Budder,’’ p. 396, 
which, with some remarks by the editor, p. 412, 
on the general principles and results of the art, 
will, I hope, induce many to attempt some im- 

rovement of fruits in sections where improvement 
is much needed. Two articles on Grapes—one 
against summer pruning, p. 407 ; and the other, 
p- 432, on the uses and value of the fruit. In- 
quity for best sweet apple, p. 521; directions for 

rying peaches, and discussion by members of 
‘Massachusetts Horticultural Society on the culti- 
vation of the Pear, p. 422; remarks on the Cur- 
rant, with a cut of a bunch of fruit of May’s Vic- 
toria ; successful upland Cranberry culture in Dan- 
vers. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Vermont State Agricultural Society, p. 400 ; 
List of State Fairs in 1853, and of County exhibi- 
tions in Massachusetts, p. 414. 


EXPERIMENTS. 
Peas, p. 415, and in growing the 
» p. 419. 
GARDEN. 
Remarks on Earthing up Celery, by one who 
took the first prize of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, last fall, p. 425; on trimming To- 


mato vines, p. 430; and on the medicinal and 
palatable uses of this fruit. 


In manurin 
Marrow Squash 


HIGHWAYS. 


To a person who had been accustomed to the - 


perplexities of street feeding that prevails in most 
of the States of the Union, the comparative ab- 
sence of cattle in the highways of Massachusetts 
is & most pleasing feature. here cattle are al- 
lowed to run at laige in the highway, a quiet, 
— neighborhood can bendy be expected ; 
or encroachments upon the rights of neighbors 
are so frequent as to keep bad Prelings constantly 
stirred up, as the result of disputes, quarrels, or 
litigation. The article,,‘* Highways—a beautiful 
Feature,”’ p. 404, gives us a picture of a highway 
that might be cheaply realized, but which is too 
seldom seen. 
IMPLEMENTS. 


H. F. French, Esq., gives a description of a 
trial of one of Ketchum’s, and one of Emery’s 


woxies Machines, which he witnessed in Green- 
bush, N. Y. As many farmers are beginning to 


think of mowing as well as raking by machines, 
this plain account of the practical operation of two 
different machines will be very acceptable—p. 396. 
In ** Notes by the Way,” however, we are told 
by the writer that, on the farm of Mr. Waters, of 
Beverly, he saw ‘‘a mowing machine, that had 
been operated a little, laid aside for want of skill 
in those who worked it,’’>—p. 426. Such failures, 
at first, are tobeexpected. David Lyman, of Mid- 
dletown, Ct., has tried one of Ketchum’s, and 
speaks highly of its operations,—p. 416. On p. 
401, we find a cut and description of a Hoein 
chine, and on p. 433, are cuts of pruning an 

ding knives, and a Scraper. Good tools are cer- 
tainly desirable ; but I would caution boys against 
excusing themselves from acquiring a practical 
knowledge of budding and ing on the ground 
of the want of the full card of knives here — 
lout. The results of this art are so wonderful, that 
those who have never practised it are apt to sup- 
pose the process more difficult and complicated 
than it is. Many families of boys grow up to ma- 
turity without any practice, and often with the 
impression that there is some mystery in the art 
that puts success out of theirreach. Boys, an 
girls too, with nothing but ordinary pocket knives, 
a nice little ‘ivory’ wedge made of some hard 
wood, and a single leaf of the Farmer,—‘* An hour 
with a Budder ”’—may, if they try, change worth- 
less apples, plums, pears, &c., to the best fruit 
that grows in the neighborhood—and. then buy 
better knives when they have opportay: Gar- 
den and Fire Engines, recommended, p. 404. No- 
tice of Ax making in East Douglas, p. 433. 


INSECTS. 


Tobacco liquor for the onion worm, p. 400 ; To 
prevent bugs from eating vines, p. ; Three 
articles on the Canker or Palmer worm, by which 
it appears that it has been observed in small num- 
bers for several years, in some places. 


; MANURES. 
Leached ashes gecommended for top dressing and 
for peach and apple trees, p. 396. But, say some 


hundred voices, at once, every body knows ashes 
to be good, and we use all we can get. Do you? 
If you have a swamp on your farm, read what Mr. 
Stevens says about making ashes, p. 423. Food 
for crops, p. 416, is suggestive, rather than dicta- 
torial ; calculated rather to set fagmers to think- 
ing for themselves, than to save them this trouble 
specific directions. In the article on ‘‘ Old 
Fields,” p- 426, the theory of ‘* Mineral Manures ’’ 
is relied upon. The writer says, of our old rye- 
fields, ‘‘There is still vegetable mould; and the 
pabulum of other plants, than rye, still exist in 
sufficient quantities.”” Now, supposed the ve 
thing these old fields lacked was vegetable mold. 
and thought science confirmed this su 
On page 88 of Albany Cultivator for 1845, isa 
table of enalyees of specimens of several geo | 
soils, which, but for want of room, I wo 
co The writer says, ‘‘ The above analysis 
shows that all our old fields want is vegetable 
matter.”” Prof. Wells, of Cambridge, who de- 
voted the summer of 1851 to analyzing the soils 
of Ohio, in the employ of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, says the reason of the difference between 
the rich soils of Ohio and the poor soils of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘* will not, probably, be found in their 


ition. 





mineral constituents.””—Mass. Trans. 1851, p. 
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+4 - Inquiries as to the value of Cow manure, p. 


MEADOWS. 

On p. 402, 413, and 423, we find the details of 
successful meadow cultivation. A few years since, 
the farmers of Massachusetts hardly knew what 
to do with their meadows ; now they would not 
know what to do without them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

** The Thriftless Farmer.”’ ‘‘ Hitching Posts ”’ 
for horses, recommended instead of using shade 
trees and front fences for that purpose. ‘* Rough 
Paint”’ for earts, fences, &c. ‘* Saleratus.” 
- Monthly Farmer for August.’’ ‘‘ Mr.Webster’s 
Mansion.’’ ‘* Discoveries and Improvements.” 
Hints on “‘ Shelter.’” Comments on Swine, Breed- 
ing Sows, Sheep, Plowing, &c., p. 421. 

POTATOES. 

Of the four short articles in this number of the 
Farmer, three are suggested by the disease that 
has so long baffled the skill of the learned, and 
the experiments of the practical farmer. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 

The natural tendency of the soil to a change of 
production, illustrated by facts in relation to the 
change of timber in forests, p. 395. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


** Action of Drought on Plants,”’ an article from 
a London paper. Draining has been so universally 
recommended in English Agriculture, as the first 
and last requisite of good farming, that I had sup- 
posed its climate was so moist as never to suffer, 
as here, from drought. This article, however, 
says, ‘‘ The present season has afforded abundant 
illustrations of the effect of the want of moisture 
on the several plants the farmer has to cultivate.”’ 
‘** Ammonia,’’ by Prof. Johnston, and ‘ Laying 
down to Grass,” by the same. ‘‘ Analyzing Soils, 
Sing Science, &c.,’’ is an article that shows up 
some of the extravagances that are put forth in 
the name of science. = 

THE SEASON. 

In presenting ‘‘ some of the aspects of nature 
about the farm in the first autumnal month,’’ and 
reminding us there is still ‘‘ work enough to do,” 
the editor blends the poetical with the sterner du- 

_ties of the season. It is well that he should ; for 
the hard knocks, the sweats and freezes, one gets 
on a farm in our climate is apt to beat the poetry 
all out of a fellow. Vegetation generally is repre- 
sented as unusually vigorous throughout New 
England, though apples will be scarce, and pota- 
toes more or less rotten. 

TRANSACTIONS. 


Nos. 1 and 2, (p. 409, 417,) of a series of Arti- 
cles on the Volume of Transactions of the Agri- 
cultural Societies of Massachusetts, for 1852, by 
one who has thus far manifested the right sort of 
ability for the somewhat difficult task he has un- 
dertaken. 

WALKS. WARTS. 

Recipe for making the one, p. 400, and for cur- 

ing the other, p. 399. A Reaper. 
linchester, Sept. 15, 1853. 





Oxp Horszs should be driven byold people. Till 








you haye therheumatics yourself, you cannot prop- 
erly sympathize‘with the spavins of other people. 





WORCESTER AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


The Worcester Agricultural Society held its 
thirty-fifth annual Eair inthe city of Worcester 
to-day. The yard enclosed for the pens contains 
a little more than seven acres, and is located 
about halfa mile west of the court house. It was 
purchased and prepared at an expense of some- 
thing over $4,000. The fence around the enclo- 
sure is about eight feet high, supported by sub- 
stantial granite posts. The whole enclosure is 
perfectly level and insevery way is a most con- 
venient and appropriate spot for such a display. 
A spacious tent was erected within the southwest 
part of the enclosure, under which were the tables 
for the dinner, and the preparations for the ad- 
dress. This is the first time that the Society has 
made the experiment of charging a fee for admis- 
sion to the fair, which on this occasion was only 
ten cents. 

Fat Cattle.—Of these there were some fine spec- 
imens. We noticed particularly one pair of oxen 


by Mr. Fitch Winchester, of Southboro, one of 


which weighed 2315 Ibs. and the other 2205. 
Others by Lewis Hastings, of Sterling, John Wat- 
son, of Princeton, Samuel Ellsworth, of Barre,were 
very good, and one very handsome pair of Dur- 
hams by Charles H. Newton, of Shrewsbury, 
weighed 4560 Ibs. Mr. Harrison Bacon, of Barre, 
and Charles Bowen, of Worcester, exhibited some 
fine fat cows. 

Stock.—Some fine bulls were exhibited in this 
department, among them the largest and most 
worthy of attention were one by John Park, of 
Millbury, of the Ayrshire breed, very fine ; one b 
Phineas A. Beaman, of Princeton, a full blo 
Durham, weighing 1785 Ibs. one by Lewis S. Taft, 
of Uxbridge, one fourth Ayrshire and one fourth 
Galloway, and one by Silas Bailey, of Boylston, a 
Devon three years old, wéighing 1560 lbs. Of 
Heifers, Steers and Calves, there wasa great num- 
ber on the ground, consisting of Ayrshire, De- 
von, Durham and native breeds. Of Swine there 
was a very good number, principally of the Suffolk 
breed. Of Sheep there was only a small number, 
of Irishmixed, Merino, native and Dishley breeds. 

Of poultry there was a fine assortment, com- 
posed of turkeys, ducks, shanghais, chittagongs 
and common barnyard fowls. Of the latter, a most 
beautiful collection was presented by Mr. J. H. 
Hero, of Westboro, called Bolton Greys. Some 
very handsome pigeons were exhibited by Mr. E. 
L. Bingham, o orcester, seven varieties, and 
by Wm. C. Ripley, twelve varieties. 

Of horses there was not a great number; one 
black colt of two years old, by Joel Richardson, of 
Templeton, attracted attention by his size and ex- 
cellent training. He was driven in a buggy made 
by George Kenney, of Worcester. His weight 
was 1034 lbs., of the Morgan and Black Hawk 
stock. 

Of agricultural implements there were none 
that we noticed except a large assortment of 

lows, feed cutters, &ec., b uggles, Nourse, 
ason & Co. Of butter and cheese, there were 
only about a dozen contributions of each. 


THE PLOWING MATCH. 


This commenced at nine o’clock, on land of 
Charles Hawdin, Esq. The soil was a light loam, 
a portion of which had recently been laid down in 
clover, and a portion haying an older and closer 
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sward. Twenty-one ox-teams engaged in the com- 
oe and two teams of horses, one owned by 

harles Dresser, of Worcester, and the other by 
Leonard S. Wheelock, of'Grafton. The plow used 


. by Mr. Dresser’s team, ‘was Ruggles, Nourse, & 


ason’s No. 33 improved, a double plow, and the 
furrow was ten inches in depth. e peculiarity 
of this double plow is, that»the small forward 
plow removes the upper surface of the turf, and 
the succeeding one throws upon it the soil which 
it turns up. It has been proved by experiments 
with the dynamometer that i per cent. less 
power is required by the use of the double plow 
than by a single one, plowing the same depth. 
The amount plowed by each team was about one- 
thirteenth of an acre, and the dépth required to 
be plowed was seveninches. There was one plow 
only of Prouty & Mears, No. 85, seventeen of Rug- 
gles, Nourse & Mason, of different numbers, and 

our of Martin’s. * 

The time occupied in plowing was from twenty- 
nine to forty-four minutes. The work was well 
done, with little noise and whipping on the part 
of the drivers. The regulations for preservin 
order under the direction of the Committee, o 
which Otis Adams, Esq. of Grafton, was Chairman, 
were excellent and well ‘observed. 

Immediately after the close of the plowing, a 
test of drawing by working oxen was made. For 
this purpose, two carts,Joaded with stones were 
=> nae , weighing with their contents two tons. 

he contest was conducted by the committee on 
working oxen, Daniel Lee, Esq., of Barre, Chair- 
man. About thirty teams were entered as com- 

etitors. The carts were located at the base of a 

ill rising at an inclination of about four degrees. 
The teams were required to draw the load to the 
top of the hill, a distance of about two hundred 
feet, and back again to,a'line at about the middle 
of the hill, where os Rate required to stop and 
try their power in backing the load up the hill. 

There were nine persons who competed in a 
drawing match with three year old steers. 

This part of the exhibition attracted much at- 
tention, and exhibited a degree of good training 
on the part of the cattle of Wesester county, not 
to be excelled any where. We could not but 
notice a marked difference between the cattle of 
the Durham breed and others in their respective 
execution of backing the cart up the hill. In this 
the Durhams were awkward generally, and in no 
instance that we noticed, doing the work with the 
promptness and directnes of the native breeds. 


THE DINNER. 


Tables were prepared for about three hundred 
and fifty persons under the tent within the enclo- 
sure. These were placed at one end of the tent, 
leaving about three-fourths of the space unoccu- 

ied. There was in nothing, connected with the 

air, such an apparent want of preparation as in 
the arrangements for dinner. »This was owing, 
doubtless, to the inauspicious state of the weather 
on the previous day. The company sat down at 
two o’clock. The Divine blessing was invoked by 
the Rev, Horace James, of Worcester, chaplain of 
the day. Among the distinguished gentlemen at 
the table we noticed Ex-Gov’s Lincoln and Bout- 
well, Dr. Stephen Reed, of Berkshire county, Gen. 
Thos. Chamberlain, Hon: Stephen Salisbury, Rev. 
Mr. Paine, of Holden, and Charles L. Flint, Esq., 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture. 


THE ADDRESS. . 


The Hon. Isaac Davis then congratulated the 
Society on its prosperity in possessing the ground 


on which the Fair eae and on re aoe 
they would by anot ar possess i 
iv bende halls, 75 by 5B fe feet in dimensions. He 


then introduced Gov. Boutwell as the son of a 
Worcester county farmer, and one who, though 
edueated in the people’s university, the common 
school, had man one of Uncle Sam’s large 
farms‘successfully for two years. - 

Mr: Boutwell commenced by saying that the 
occasion was thrice blessed ; in the general abun- 
dance of the harygst, the quiet beauty above them, 
and the glorious ape spread apt 9 He 
craved indulgence in speaking upon an old theme. 
Agriculture a to Sy sane ry be rm its relations to 
the individual men engaged in it, and to the 
country or great community of interests. Success 
in any department was a magic word. The suc- 
cess of the farmer = not _ - ; he can never 
count his gold by milllons though he may acquire 
a ctimmpetenbei TThe difference among wealth 
men in the amount of success they secure is ideal. 
Let the farmer have health, a sufficient quantity 
of land, taste, industry, perseverance, system, 
science, experience, learning, love and respect for 
his calling, churches and schools, patriotism, and 
finally, that happy competency which neither op 
presses with fear of want or fear of loss, and he is 
a successful man. 

He went on to speak at length of the necessity 
of learning and experience for the fullest success, 
and said that agriculture, more than any other 
branch of industry, was dependent on the past. 
It was an ancient science, and it was reasonable 
to suppose that something might be gleaned from 
ancient writers on the subject, whose maxims were 
the result of their experience. The successful men 
would be the men of system. This was illustrated 
by the old maxims, that a rolling stone gathers 
no moss, and that he who runs seldom rides. Men 
of system never roll norrun, but — steadily 
the great idea of their lives they succeed. There 
is less of system in agriculture than in any other 
department of labor in New England. A 

e spoke with great disapprobation of the dis- 
position of farmers to acquire very large farms, 
and of the desire to migrate to the West to gratify 


migration there for such a purpose, should be re- 
minded that though the West has many attrae- 
tions it is not altogether a paradise. He who has 
a home, whether his acres be broad or not, in the 
presence of New England schools and churches, 
and under the influence of an advanced and ad- 
vancing civilization, is among the favored men of 
the country or the world. Mr. B. dwelt at con- 
siderable length on the evil of allowing the per- 
petual donation by will, of large estates for found- 
ing charitable or other institutious, regarding it 
as equally pernicious with the laws of primogen- 
ture in Bogland. eke. 

He entered also quite fully into the necessity of 
free trade for the prosperity of the farmer. The 
address on the whole, we thought too metaphysi~- 
cal for his audience, having less of that tical 
bearing than was desirable, though evincing great 
ability and an earnest conviction of the impor- 
tance of its subject. ; 

Dr. Stephen Reed, of Berkshire county, was 





that disposition. Gentlemen who are desirous of ~ 
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then introduced, who spoke briefly, expressing his 
gratification of what he had witnessed of the suc- 
cess of the farmers of Worcester county. 

Mr. Flint, Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 
then spoke at considerable length, expressing his 

tification at the prospects of the Worcester Ag- 

ricultural Society and the exhibition which he had 
witnessed, and closed by giving the following sen- 
timent : 

The Progress of Agriculture—May the enthusi- 
asm of our farmers never be less than it is to-day. 

The Committee then made their reports, and 
announced the premiums awarded.—Traveller. 





AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 

AGRICULTURE can never take its true position 
among the arts until ite condition is better under- 
stood. We will say nothing of it at present on its 
scientific relations, but call the attention of the 
reader for a moment to the deplorable darkness 
which enshrouds its statistics, and involves what 
all ought to know in doubt and uncertainty. It is 
believed that the cotton and woollen manufactur- 
ers of the commonwealth would be able to state 
with accuracy within a week, the whole number 
of yards they produce of cottons and woollens, in 
all their varied names and styles; and that the 
shoe manufacturers, and mostof the mechanics, 
could also make satisfactory returns of the pro- 
ducts of their industry, at any moment when re- 
quired so to do. 

But it is not so with the farmer. In our staple 
crops, we can only approximate the true condi- 
tion. Who can tell the average, per acre, of the 
corn, potatoes, wheat, rye, barley and oat crops, 
and the average cost of each, per bushel, through 
a series of five or ten years? Who knows how 
many milch cows there are in the State,in the 
aggregate? to ask nothing of what breeds and 
of what value they are. Without settling this 
preliminary inquiry, it is vain to ask what the 
product of milk, butter and cheese is, through- 
out the State. Who can tell the cost of beef, 
per hundred, or of pork, or mutton, so that the 
farmer, finding the average price in the market 
for a series of years, can have certain data up- 
on which to estimate his profits? or whether it will 


answer at all for him to engage in this branch of 


husbandry? How many farmers, when they sell 
their stock alive, have any definite idea of the 
shrinkage which should justly be deducted, so as 
to leave them the fair weight to which they are 
entitled? And so of numerous other questions 
not enumerated below. 

We take great pleasure in laying the circular 
which follows before our readers. 
importance to those in other States, as it may be 
suggestive of similar operations among their own 
people. We hope every person to whom it has 
been sent, will promptly and faithfully respond to 
these inquiries of the Secretary. Alone and sin- 
gle handed, his efforts, though ever so well-timed 


It will be of 


and strenuous, can advance but little the great 
cause in which we are engaged. The information 
desired lies among the people, and must come 
through them to someofficial centre, where it may 
be collated and there scattered broad cast throught 
the States. 

Much of the information desired may be obtained 
from the books of the Assessors in the several 
towns, and what cannot be got at there, we trust 
the friends of the cause will usé every proper exer- 
tions to supply within the time specified. If gen- 
tlemen to whom this circular has been sent can- 
not attend to it they should place it in the hands 
of some person who will. 

j 


BoarRp OF AGRICULTURE, 
Secretary’s Office, Boston, Sept. ist, 1853. 

Dzar Sir :—I desire to obtain from each town 
in the State, such facts andistatistics as will enable 
me to make an accurate statement of the present 
condition of our Agriculture. 

Any aid which” you may be able to render me, 
either of your knowledge, or by interesting other 
eg and observing men to furnish me with 
the desired information will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

Your attention is more particularly called to the 
following inquiries, with such other suggestions 
and observations as may be pry | and useful 
to your town, and to the friends of Agricultural 
a 9 ner throughont.the State :-— 

- What are the chief products of your town ? 

2. The estimated number of acres devoted to 
each? 

3. The average yield per acre of Grain and In- 
dian Corn? 

4. What attention is paid to raising field cro 
of Beets, Carrots, Ruta Bagas, &c., and what is the 
-—~. yield per acre, of each ? 

5. What is the average yield per acre of Eng- 
lish Hay? 

6. The increase per acre, within the last ten or 
fifteen years, arising from improved cultivation, or 
from reclaiming meadow and waste lands? 

7. The estimated number of acres of reclaimed 
land? 

8. Is there an increasing or decreasing number 
of acres in tillage ? 

9. Is there an increasing or decreasing number 
of acres in pasturage? 

10. Is the value of 
— 

11. What is the estimated per cent. realized on 
the value of farms, and the capital invested in the 
management of the same? 

12. The estimated number of acres of woodland, 
and the average value per acre ? 

13. The estimated rate of increase or decrease 
of woodland ? 

14. What Manures are chiefly used, and how 
aaepets What attention is paid to composting, 

what is believed to be the most pr ofitable mode 
of doing it? 

15. What per cent. increase of Manure might 
be made on your farms, with reasonable care, and 
by what means ? 

16. What degree of attention is paid to the 
breeding of stock ? 

17. What breed of Milch Cows and Working 
Oxen is most esteemed ? 


“farm land increasing or de- 
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18. What is the average quantity, per day, of 
Milk and Butter from a si animal of eac 
breed of Cows? ‘ 

19. What is the number of full-blooded animals 
df each breed of Horses, Cows, Sheep, Swine, 

1 

20. What are the principal breeds of Sheep, 
and what is their average value per head ? 

21. What are the breeds of Swine most esteemed, 
and the comparative value of each ! 

22. Is it supposed that Pork can be raised with 
profit in your town ? 

23. What is the amount of Tobacco raised in 
your town? 

24. What quantity of Cranberries is annually 
gathered ? 

25. What attention is given to the cultivation 
of Cranberries, and what is’ the estimated yield 
per acre of the cultivated and uncultivated ? 

26. What quantity of Broom Corn is raised? 

27. What attention is given to the cultivation 
of Fruit, and with what result on the increased 
profits of the farm ! “ 

28. The estimated proportion of native and for- 
eign laborers employed on your farms, and what 
is the average pay to each class per month ! 

Will you oblige me by answering as fully as 
possible before the first of November? 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Cuar.es L. Frit, 


e Secretary of the Board of Agriculture. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE FRAMINGHAM AGRICUL 
SOCIETY. , 


The annual exhibition of the above society was 
held in Framingham Centre on Tuesday, 27th inst. 
The plowing match came off at 9 o’clock, with 
both horse and ox teams, and the work was done 
remarkably well. It must have been a difficult 
matter, however, for the judges to decide who were 
entitled to the premiums. On the ground, we 
noticed a sample of the old-fashioned plowing, done 
by a plow of ‘* 76,”’ drawn by three yoke of oxen, 
accompanied by four men to drive and hold the 
plow ; the whole was quite amusing, and gave a 
"sae illustration of the advance made in this 
ranch of agriculture. The exhibition at the pens 
was very fine, especially for the milch cows, heifers 
and bulls ; there was a fine full blood Jersey bull, 
that took the first premium ; also, a fine Ayrshire 
and two Devon bulls ; there were many fine cows 
of the Jersey, Ayrshire, Devon and native breeds, 
that were much admired. A gentleman who had 
just returned from the Vermont and New York 
State Fairs, remarked that he saw there no such 
fine animals of these breeds; also, that our ap- 
ples, peach and some other fruits were superior to 
what he had seen exhibited there. 

The address was delivered in the Orthodox 
church, by the Rev. Samuel Robbins, of Concord, 
and was attentively listened to, the audience a 

aring much pleased with it. The dinner at the 

own Hall, came off at two o’clock; the tables 
were well filled, the larger proportion of the com- 
pany being ladies. Speeches were made by the 

resident of the Society, the orator of the day, 
the Rev. Mr. Bodwell, Messrs. L. Sabine, C. R. 
Train, J. W. Clark, and others; and the whole 
affair passed off very satisfactorily to all concern- 


h Ruiner seamaditin’e 


ts that the Editor of the 
present on the occasion 
to judge for himself, what progress the farmers of 
this portion of old Middlesex had made. 

_ A Looxzr On. 


NORFOLE CO. AGRICULTURAL SHOW, 
AT DEDHAM, MASS. 

Notwithstanding the unpleasantness of the 
weather Wednesday a there was @ numer- 
ous gathering of the sons and daughters of old Nor- 
folk, to witness the festivities of the Fair, and the 
hall of exhibition has been thro: by visitors. 
There have been a number of additions to the dis- 
play of horses, cattle and poultry, since Tuesday ; 
although, undoubtedly the rainy weather has had 
the effect of discouraging many from making en- 
tries. No sheep were exhibited. We have al- 
ready alluded, in a previous report, to the fine 
display of fruits, flowers and vegetables, which oc- 
cupied a portion of the lower hall. The remainder 
of the apartment was partitioned off from the main 
room, for the use of the ladies’ fair, the produce 
of which was to be devoted towards the payment 
of the new building. The ladies’ fair was, per- 
haps, the chief point of attraction in the exhibi- 
tion. It was crowded from morning till night, by 
individuals desirous either of purchasing some of 
the innumerable articles of utility, chiefly needle 
work, with which most of the tables were covered, 
or to partake of the substantial meats and delica- 
cies which graced the boards; or, what perhaps 
was quite as powerful an attraction, to take a 
at the fair venders, who were stationed behind the 
tables. The Dorchester ladies had taken an active 
part in providing these arrangements, and many 
representatives of that town were present. One 
corner of the room was devoted specially to the 
accommodation of Moll Pitcher, who reclined at 
ease under an evergreen bower, and expounded 
fortunes to the curious passers-by. On the outer 
wall of the ladies’ apartment was the following 
inscription :— 

{The world was sad, the garden was a wil 
And man, the hermit, sighed till woman smiled.” 

Before we leave the exhibition building, we 
would also notice, among the display of domestic 
manufactures, some elegant awe for paper or 
pee, executed by Miss Olive C. Guild, of Ded- 

am. We hope to see more specimens of the kind 
next season. 

It was anticipated by many, that the unfavora- 
bleness of the weather which prevailed would 
cause delay in all or most of the proceedings of the 
occasion. But those who entertained this opinion 
were not aware that Mr. Thomas Adams, of Rox- 
bury, was Chief Marshal—a gentleman who is no- 
ted abroad as at home for his prompt and faith- 
ful performance of every duty which falls to his 
lot. Under his generalship everything through- 
out the day was accomplished with great re; 
ity, and in excellent time. 

Half-past nine o'clock was the hour appointed 
for the plowing-match to come off. Twenty teams 
were entered for the trial, comprising eight ox, 
eight double ox, and four horse teams. At the 
appointed time they started froni their stations, 
and although the sod was rendered stiff and heavy , 
by the rain, the task was in all cases 8 y ac- 
complished, and generally in a very handsome and 


ed. Weheard 








creditable manner. The premiums which are giv- 
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en below, will show the respective merits of the 


teams. 
The s 
citing, if not, indeed, the most interesting of the 
trials. It took place at half-past ten o’clock, im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of the 


of 100 square feet each, and every lot was occu- 


pied by a stout Irishman, who, with shouldering 
spade stalked, toand fro. A triumphant smile 


wreathéd the lips of each adventurous man, as if, 


in anticipation, he already enjoyed the reward of 
irmly grasping the han- 


a hard earned victory. 
dles of their agricultural weapons, they awaited, 


all eager for the fray, the signal which was to ush- 


er them to glory, or to defeat. The si 


iven by the band—it was the Roxb 


ing match was certainly the most ex- 


plowing 
match. The ground was marked off into 13 lots 


was 
ag bee 


nished topics for much useful and interesting in- 
struction and advice to the assembled farmers. 
We have nae us a full A of Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s address, an unavoidable press of matter 
obliges us to refrain from publishing it. A volun- 
tary by the choir succeeded the oration, and then 
a benediction was pronounced by Rev. Mr. Samson. 
A procession was in formed, and marched 
two by two, in a pouring rain, umbrellas up, to 
the dining hall, which was in the upper part of 
the new building erected by the Society. Here 
their hearts were gladdened by the sight of a 
bountiful collation, which had been provided for a 
thousand people, by Mr. Howe, well and generally 
known as the courteous host of the Phoenix House 
in Dedham. After being seated, divine blessing 
was invoked by Rey. Mr. Sewell, and then began 


and, by the way, which performed oy * ocea-| the joyful clatter of knives and forks. The dinner 
sion—and off they star Brandished by such | was an excellent one, and ample justice was done 


werful hands the spades did wonders. The 


eavy sods disappeared like snow in the morning 


sun; and big drops of perspiration dripped from 
the faces ef the workers, and watered the earth 
whereon they trod. 


“They dug like brave men, long and well.” 


Excitement was intense, and bets ran high 
among the bystanders. Such spading was surely 
never seen before in New England. 
the last man was accomplished ia about half an 
hour from the time of starting. 

At half-past eleven the drawing match occurred, 
but a few rods from the scene of the other. per- 
formances, on the Boston road. The place se- 
lected for the trial was an elevation, where the 
road ascended at an angle probably of three or 
four degrees. But four teams were entered for 
competition. They belonged to Messrs. Timothy 
Tucker of Milton, B. V. French of Braintree, A. 
D. Weld of West Roxbury, and George Babcock 
of Brookline. The task required the drawing and 
backing of a load 4000 pounds in weight up the 
before mentioned hill. It was accomplished b 
the oxen with comparative ease, and in very hand- 
some style. 

At a few minutes before 12 0’clock, a procession 


was formed at the exhibition hall, and marched to 


Rev. Mr. Lamson’s church, where an address was 
expected from Rev. F. D. Huntington, of Roxbury. 
The church was filled, the galleries being lined 
with beautiful ladies, who smiled their favors 
upon the fortunate crowd beneath. A voluntary 
from the choir introduced the services. Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder then briefly but eloquently ad- 
dressed the congregation. The divine blessing 
was next implored by Rev. Mr. Babcock,-of Ded- 
ham, and an original hymn, composed for the oc- 
casion by Rev. Wm. P. Lunt of Quincy, was sung. 
The orator of the day, Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
was then introduced by Mr. Wilder. 

Mr. Huntington proceeded to deliver a remark- 
ably beautiful 
more than an hour in length ; during that time 
the thoughts of the andience were riveted wholly 
upon the words of the speaker. His remarks 
were of a nature calculated to do good among 
those for whose benefit it was intended—to 
awaken the farmers to a just sense of their re- 
sponsibilities as men, and to incite in them the 
ambition and energy to act. The school house, 


the church, the town hall, and the homestead, 
were made the text of his remarks, and they fur- 


he task of 


eloquently written address, of 


to the viands by the hungry crowd. After the 
sharp cravings of hunger had been satisfied, the 
reports of the Committees were read.—Journal. 





KEEP THE FARMER’S FESTIVALS 
PURE. 

We agree most heartily in the opinions ex- 
pressed below by the editor of the Union Demo- 
crat, at Manchester, N. H. These autumnal festi- 
vals have, ina great measure, taken the place 
of the musters, which at length became sgcorrupt, 
so evidently the hot-beds of vice and pollution, that 
they were suppressed simply by the common voice, 
without the aid of legal enactment. There is 
enough at these Agricultural Fairs to engage the 
whole attention of thinking and sober-minded peo- 
ple, in the articles exhibited, and the address and 
speeches, and in the cultivation of social inter- 
course and brotherhood of feeling among them- 
selyes. We should be glad if circus companies, 
showmen, pedlers, auctioneers, &c., made no 
part of the collection on these occasions. We 
would, at all hazards, keep out every species of 
dissipation, either by gambling, drinking or bet- 
ting, and everything else that should have the 
slightest tendency to corrupt the heart. We 
would have the orators, on these occasions, select- 
ed as faras possible from among the farmers them- 
selves, orat least from those who own and are en- 
gaged in cultivating the soil. Political matters 
have already been incidentally introduced, and on 
one or two occasions have well nigh broken up the 
harmony and usefulness of the exhibition. We 
forewarn our friends of these dangers. The ad- 
vent of these Fairs need not be heralded with 
trumpet-tongue abroad ; all they need is a fair no- 
tice. Ifthey are worthy of attention, and well- 
conducted, they will gain the popular favor—it 
not, let them sink into oblivion. 

We protest against this attempt to degrade the 
State Fair to a level with the monstrosities and 
nostrums of showmen and pill-making. It will be 
no humbug. The citizens of Manchester are do- 
ing, and will do everything which can be done to 
promote the success of the enterprise, and the 
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comfort of those who may attend ; and we trust 
no one will be deterred by the eager zeal of this 
ill-advised correspondence. 

Another thing ;—we think a great mistake has 
been committed by renting the ground to a Cir- 
cus Company. The exhibition of big oxen, and of 
supple Jacks, are entertainments totally incongru- 
ous, and the managers of the Fair, so far from be- 
ing under obligations to supply ‘fun for the mil- 
lion,’”’ ought rather to exclude everything which 
may interfere with the sober, noble and ennobling 
purposes of the Exhibition. 





ESSEX COUNTY AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


_. The thirty-fifth annual exhibition of the Essex 
County Agricultural Society was held in’ the 
city of Lawrence during Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Sept. 29th and 30th. This institution is one 
of the oldest and most useful of the kind in the 
State. Since its formation it has been the means 
of materially improving the condition of agricul- 
ture in the county. Its results are manifest in 
the light and effective ~ pang eo tools—so dif- 
ferent from the awkward and heavy implements 
of forty years ago; they are apparent in the more 
productive farms; in their rich fields of waving 
grain ; in the excellence of their stock ; and in 
the comfortable dwellings and increased prosperity 
of the farmers themselves. 

The exhibition of domestic manufactures, fruit, 
vegetables, &c., &c., took place in the City Hall 
buildin , and was replete with interest. The 
sides of the room were hung round with beautiful 
specimens of quilting, patch-work, &c., affording 
ample evidence that the fair ladies of Essex County 
are in the habit of employing théir leisure mo- 
ments in a profitable manner. There was an ex- 
tensive show, also, of magnificent fruit—embrac- 
ing most of the choicest varieties of — and 
apples. Turning to the western side of the hall, 
the visitor was reminded that harvest 4nd seed- 
time have come among us; for the eye revelled 
upon rich piles of golden corn and squashes, mam- 
moth cabbages, melons, &c.,—enough to provision 
@ regiment for a week. There were many beau- 
tiful specimens of embroidery on the tables, and 
some finely executed pieces of drawing. In front 
of the stage was arranged the flower table, which 
was literally covered with the most beautiful of 
Flora’s offerings, arranged in every imaginable 
tasteful style. 

The Cattle Show came off on the green fronting 
the City Hall. Preparations were made for the 
reception of stock Wednesday ; but owing to the 
rainy weather, a comparatively small amount was 


brought in. Thursday, however, the show was/el 


very respectable. The pens contained some fine 
horses, and an extensive array of noble looking 
cattle. There were many porkers of all sizes, 
sexes and ages, on exhibition. They were chiefly 
representatives of the Suffolk breed. Of poultry 
there was a good display, including nearly all the 
fancy breeds ; and, judging from the crowd which 
throughout the day attentively regarded their do- 
ings, they formed by no means the least attractive 
part of the exhibition. . 

The Plowing Match was an interesting feature 
of the day ; and at the time appointed for its com- 
mencement a large gathering of people had as- 
sembled at the spot assigned, which was a field 


near the Shawsheen House, on the Andover side 
of the river, about. half a mile from the depot. 
Twenty-eight teams competed for the prizes. 
comprised 14 double ox-teams, 9 single teams, 
and 5 horse-teams. The plowing was accom- 
plished in beautiful style. As the brutes snuffed 
the pure cold air of the morning breeze, the 
seemed to inhale with it an unwonted vigor, an 
to step off to their labor with redoubled energy 
and strength. Although the ground was not 
well adapted to an exhibition of vo the tasks 
were all accomplished in remarkably quick time. 


The D Match took place near the bri 
over the mack, on the Andover side of the 
river. The trial consisted in drawing and backing 


a heavy joad of stone, 2100 pounds in weight, up 
a considerable ascent in the road—a distance of 
about 250 feet. As thé¥oad was in a muddy con- 
dition, the task was no inconsiderable one ; but it 
was accomplished ofnerally, by the six or eight 
teams which essayed a trial, with ap t ease. 
The driving, too, was admirable—showing that in 
oe art of managing yes = the seis Ag 

ex are U assed, and perhaps uns able. 

At 12 veloc a sonedior of nentiees of the 
Society and invited guests was formed at the City 
Hall, under the auspices of Col. Coleman, chief 
marshal of the day, and marched to the Lawrence 
Street Church, there to listen to an address from 
Joseph S. Cabot, Esq., well known as the Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The services in the church were opened by a 
voluntary from the choir. 4 hymn of ** harvest 
time ’’ was then sung to the beautiful air of ‘The 
Ingleside.’”” Rey. Mr. Harrington, of Lawrence, 
offered a fervent prayer, and the address was next 
delivered by Mr. Cabot. 

Mr. Cabot’s address was one of a high order of 
merit ; it treated of agriculture as a chief element 
of political prosperity, and gave much useful ad- 
viee and information respecting the practice of 
both agriculture and horticulture. It was a prac- 
tical lecture, and one excellently adapted to excite 
a generous rivalry in the breasts of those farmers 
who were present, and to incite them to redoubled 
efforts in the pursuit of their honorable vocation. 

Mr. Cabot’s address occupied about three-quar- 
ters of an-hour in delivery, and was very atten- 
tively listened to on the partof the audience. At 
its close a hymn was sung by the choir, and then 
the assembly, forming a procession, proceeded to 
the dining hall. About two hundred persons were 
seated at the tables, which were furnished by C. 
B. Melvin, of Lawrence. Before partaking, the 
dinner blessing was implored by Rev. Mr. Harring- 


ton. After the conclusion of the repast, brief and 
ek uent remarks were made by Messrs. Lawson, 
0 


well; Henry F. French, of Exeter, N. H., 
President of the Rockingham Agricultural Society; 
Charles H. Flint, Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture ; Mr. Buckminster, editor of the 
Ploughman ; Mr. Dodge, of Sutton, member of 
the Board of es Mr. Howard, of the 
Cultivator ; Dr. Reynolds, of Concord ; Rev. Mr. 
Harrington, of Lawrence ; and the Hon. President 
of the day, Col. Moses Newell. 

At half-past three o’clock, after having passed 
a very pleasant social hour together, the dinner 
party again formed in procession, and proceeded 





to the church to listen to the reports of the sev- 
eral committees.—Journal, - 
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HILLSBOROUGH FAIR. 


The Hillsborough County, N. H., Agricultural 
Society, held its fourth annual Fair at Mitrorp, on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week, the 28th 
and 29th Sept. The first day was too stormy to 
‘attend to any of the exercises announced in the 
bills, and the officers improveds the time in filling 


vacancies in the committees, and then waited with 


some impatience for a brighter sun and clearer 


skies. The ladies looked wistfully from the win- 
dows and pitied the men drenched with rain and 
bespattered with mud. 

Thursday morning, the sun showed his jolly face 
somewhat reluctantly, but the north wind came 
down with power from the hills and swept away 
to the south the vapors which hung over the val- 
lies. This infused new life into the whole popula- 
tion, as well as new mettle into the horse’s heels ; 
for while the sun was bright, the breeze was fresh, 
cold and elastic. Men turned up their coat collars, 
boys hid their fingers in their trowsers pockets, 
and roses suddenly bloomed on the cheeks of the 
girls. Down thehills, around the hills, and along 
the banks of the serpentine and beautiful Souhegan, 
the living tide came pouring in. The charming 
village of Milford was thronged. All was bustle 
and delight. Every body forgot their pains and 
cares, if they had any, while health flushed on 
every cheek, and each one seemed to regard his 
neighbor with new interest and pleasure. Pedlers 
flaunted gay ribbons, bakers tossed about thier 
gingerbread and buns, and a jolly son of Neptune, 
cried, ‘“‘here’s your hot oysters, fresh from the salt 
water, ninepence a large bowl, hot oysters and—”’ 
but the breeze bore away the concluding words, 
and what were the grand accompaniments of those 
tempting ‘‘ninepenny bowls,’’ we have never 
learned. 

The ‘‘good time,’’ of which the philosophic and 
hopeful have so often spoken, has come. No con- 
trivance of man has ever introduced a more pro- 
lific source of happiness than these annual gather- 
ings of the farmers, or one containing in a greater 
degree the elements of national prosperity. In 
connection with the Fire Companies, it has even 


now shorn the military spirit of nearly all its 
laurels, and instead of pointing their hose at tow- 
ering steeples or into vacant space, we anticipate 


the day when all this human toil will scatter its 
fertilizing streams upon the famishing earth! | 
Would there not be just as mach fun in refreshing 
the plants and soil of a garden? Or would the 
utility of the thing dissolve the charm ? 

But the teams are moving. All along the hill- 
side, up‘an hundred feet from the bosom of the 
Souhegan, men, women and children are standing 
in the sunlight, deeply interested in the success of 
their husbands and lovers below. 

Where was Barnum, or Gleason? One of the 





most picturesque and beautiful scenes imaginable 


has probably been lost to the world for the want 
of an artist. 

The plowing was well done, but with too much 
hurry and use of the whip. This part of the ex- 
ercises, we take it, is not to show in how quick a 
time an eighth of an acre may be plowed, but to 
exhibit the skill of the plowman, the discipline of 
his team, and how well he can perform the task 
in such an amount of time as he could afford to 
devote to similar work on his own farm. #This 
error prevails in agreater or less degree, at all the 
exhibitions which we witness, and ought to be cor- 
rected. 

In the great tent there were samples of fine ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, plums, and grapes, but in 
limited quantity. Some of the vegetables were 
very fine ; but as we took no notes of anything we 
cannot particularize. Many of the specimens 
were enormously large, and probably coarse and 
spongy. The best fruits and vegetables are such 
as are fair, of middling size and would be conven- 
ient and profitable for the table, always regarding 
their eating qualities. We are confident that the 
persons who contributed many vegetables which 
we saw, never would put such into the pot for 
their own eating. But we would have these 
freaks of nature presented and marked for exhibi- 
tion only—not for premium. The worsteds, and 
other manufactured articles, did credit to their 
contributors. Several carriages manufactured by 
Mr. Kenny, of Milford; were fine specimens of 
good taste and good workmanship. Some burial 
cases, appropriately lined, made of cast iron, at 
Nashua, were a new feature in these exhibitions. 
In the midst of our enjoyments, they struck a new 
chord, reminding us of the time when we shall 


‘Have plowed our last furrow, 
And reaped our last grain.” 


There were many other things which we have 
not space to enumerate, giving evidence of indus- 
try, intelligence and good taste. 

There were present some siz/y or seventy pairs 
of working oxen, and out of that large number there 
was not a pair which a good judge would pro- 
nounce inferior ; and what was remarkable, there 
was scarcely a tinge of foreign blood in them at 
all. Occasionally the dark mahogany color, the 
peculiar mark about the nostrils and the spread- 
ing horn, indicated the Devon blood. One or two 
pairs of steers showed the Short Horn blood. Such 
an exhibition of working oxen goes far towards 
convincing us that, with the same attention that 
imported stock receives, our native cattle cannot 
be excelled. There was more of a mixture in the 
milch cows, which were not numerous, and with 
one or two exceptions, not remarkable. 

The Address was by Mr. Procror, of Danvers. 
It was delivered in a quiet, yet emphatic manner, 
and with his accustomed clear enunciation. It 
spoke of the practices, wants and hopes, of the 
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farmer,—summed up opinions of practical men on 
important points of husbandry, and was altogeth- 
er of a decidedly useful character. If was one of 
those productions which will live in the memory 
of those who heard it, an@/upon which they can 
profitably fall back in their daily labors on the 
farm,—and this is what we want. Fine, open 
theories, loose speculations, and all allusion to po- 
litical matters, are entirely out of place in these 
gatherings. 

At the dinner-table there was a large collection, 
including ladies ; short addresses were made by 
the President of the Society, Brooxs Smarruck, 
Esq., of Bedford, by Mr. Procror, Mr. Bzarp, of 
Nashua, and Mr. Brown, of Concord, Mass. One 
beautiful and encouraging feature of the exhibition, 
was the presence of a large number of ladies, at 
the plowing, the dinner-table and in the church. 
We feel sure of success 80 long as this feature pre- 
vails. Although there was not perfection, there 
was no room for fault-finding, in any department 
of the Show. The arrangements were well digest- 
ed, the music, by the Milford Band, very fine, 
and the escort by the Fire Company, imposing 
and pleasant ; the dinner was good, and a good 
deal damaged before we were done with it ; the 
ladies were smiling and the men good-natured, 
and there was no rioting, drunkenness or vulgari- 
ty to be seen or heard; and thus has the ‘‘coop 
TIME come,’’ which has een predicted. We wish 
them all—including the young women in the cars, 
with the delectable babies, who thought their 
cherubs ought to have a premium—(and we 
thought so too)—we wish them all prosperity— 
and long life, even to that delightful period when 


“ The tand unplow’d shall yield her crop, 
Pure honey from the oak shail drop, 
The fountain shall run milk ; 
The thistle shall the lily bear, 
And every bramble roses wear, 
And every worm make silk.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE MARROW SQUASH. 


Frrenp Brown :—In the Sept. No. of the Far- 
mer, M. Tenny, of South Groton, asks some of 
your correspondents to give him information about 
cultivating the marrow squash. For the informa- 
tion of friend Tenny, I will give you my experi- 
ence in raising them. My neighbors can testify 
to the quantity as well as quality of my squashes 
and other vegetables. Much depends upon the 
manner of planting squash seeds, as well as all 
other seeds, to ensure good crops. Every man’s 
motto should be, ‘‘work the soil deep,’? and with 
the blessing of God, I shall have vegetables to sell 
and to keep. WhenI have planted my squash 
seeds after the following rule, I have never failed 
of having been well paid for my labor, viz. :—vi 
the holes 16 or 18 inches deep, three feet broa 
and seven feet apart ; throw the top soil one side, 
and the bottom soil on the otherside of the holes. 
After digging as many holes as I wish to plant 
hills, I retarn the top soil to the bottom of the 
holes, and then take one bushel or more of well 


zig 


pulverized manure, one peck leached ashes, 
each hill, and with a spade or shovel mix well to- 
gether from top to bottom. Then plant the seeds, 
leaving the top of the hills level with the surface 
of ihe gent, ae keep them so during the sea- 
son. hen they are up, and the ve done 
troubling them, thin them out, leaving two or 
three stocks in each hill, which will cover the 
ground wees the summer is oh af oe 
to have said something about ting raising 
other vegetables, bat will leave that for another 
paper. Yours truly, 
Anse Homan. 





GRAFTON COUNTY (N. H.) CATTLE 
SHOW AND FAIR. 


Lesanon, Sept. 23, 1853. 

Eds. Traveller :—It rained yesterday, the first 
day of the Fair, incessantly, and the natural con- 
sequence was that a great many, undoubtedly the 
majority of those who had e arrangements to 
go with their beast and products, did not £0, and 
so nothing was done ; and though the weather was 
fine to-day, those who would have gone were de- 
terred, from the rule adopted that all articles must 
be entered on the first of the two days. Sorry I 
am, therefore, for the necessity of sending you @ 
poor account of the Show. 

The spacious Common in Lebanon village was 
for three-fourths of its surface enclosed, furnish- 
ing ample room for a trotting course, and pens for 
beasts, _ the old meeting-house for bergen 3 
tures in the lower story, the upper for speak- 
ing, Besides this soteamataan large tent 
was erected in the centre, a hundred feet in diam- 
eter, for fruits, implements, machines, and so forth. 
In this, Bond’s Cornet Band was stationed, and 
contributed rich music. The arrangements and 
preparations were excellent, but the rain, like the 


thunder at Wolf’s (Bride of Lammermoor) 
spoiled all. This was the more to be regretted as 
the previous fairs of this county have been very 


spirited, and have unquestionably exerted a hap- 
py influence on the agricultural interests. 

Still there were some things of interest. Sixty 
pairs of working oxen were driven into the enclos- 
ure in one team, and they were a fine spectacle—all 
strong, well built, and well conditioned animals— 
showing by what means the stubborn glebe of these 
hills has been subdued, as the beautiful slope of 
three or four thousand acres on the south of this 
village bears witness. Some of these oxen were 
called into requisitiom at a drawing-match. A 
stone-boat loaded with five thousand pounds of 
pig-iron was the weight to be drawn and the fric- 
tion of the boat over and above that of wheels 
probably added another thousand pounds. There 
was considerable animation iu this trial of ox 
strength and brute force among the more immedi- 
ately interested. I was satisfied with seeing one 
yoke march off with it in a stately manner. 

There was a plowing match of four competitors, 
two with horses and two with oxen. The horse 
teams came out almost precisely even, and one of 
the ox teams distanced the other by one furrow. 
The recent rain made it unfavorable plowing, and 
diminished the number of ange In passing, 
I remark for the benefit of the rest of mankind, 
that I think this a far more rational and profitable 





trial of skill and strength than a rowing mateh, 
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from Virgil’s regatta down to the latest at Hull, 
that renowned city of fishermen and voters. 

I pass over the horses, cows, sheep, and swine, 
for as to number and quality there was nothiAg 
very remarkable, which was tather creditable to 
the farmers than otherwise, for having discretion 
enough as well as tender mercies, not to dragoon 
the poor animals through such a rain storm as this 

®equinoctial has been. 

Among the poultry were six real wild geese, no- 
ble birds, indignant at their ignoble confinement 
ina coop. If their owner had given them freedom 
and let them fly away, it would have been the best 
exhibition cf all. There was also a lot of Nova 
Scotia ducks—beautiful birds. And these water 
fowl constituted the chief interest of the fowl exhi- 
bition, and most os aang considering the rain. 
Mr. Farnham of Lebanon, has in his poultry yard 
@ queer hybrid whichhe took no pains to conjure 
uP: and through contempt would not put into the 
show. The birds have no feathers, but only down. 
They are of all colors, grizzled, mottled, and no 
color. Some looked like a woodchuck and some 
like a Malta cat. Their size is good and their flesh 
and eggs not inferior. 

In the show room were some things worthy of 
remark—good butter and cheese, of course ;. some 
very beautiful pieces of flannel of household pro- 
duction; raw silk hose, flesh colored, in clock work, 
very fine. Also a vase made by Mrs. Jacobs of 
Hanover, of a trulyrural character. It was eight- 
een inches high and eight in ‘diameter, stuccoed 
entire with acorns and the young buds of the hem- 
lock when they are nearly the size of the acorn. 
The buds and acorns were beautifully arranged in 
Mosaic, and with its coronet of flowers looked very 
inviting. 
art not much explored, but worthy of pursuit. The 
vegetable world has all variety for such work,both 
ornamental and instruetive. 

The exhibition of apples and plums were excel- 
lent, oe scarcity in all this region the 
present year. Nothing has struck me with more 
surprise than the total neglect of farmers here— 
I may say in all the western part of New Hamp- 
shire—in cultivating good aaa. It is only with- 
in the last fifteen years they have begun to think 
of the subject. They are going on now with com- 
mendable, enterprise. Your nursery-men would 
find it greatly to their advantage in scattering ad- 
vertisements and information through these coun- 
ties. 

The spacious tent might have contained ten 
times the quantity of articlesgt did. Among those 
exhibited were a superior machine for making win- 
dow blinds by D. A. Cummings of North Enfield, 
and a set of machines for drilling and morticing 
in wood, by M. & J. H. Buck of Cdenen. Beau- 
tiful light buggy wagons were exhibited by Thomp- 
son & Jones of Lebauon—steel tires for the wheels, 
and a very ingenious contrivance to prevent the 
wheel, in turning, from meeting the body of the 
carriage. There was a good array of vegetables 
for the table. 

At two o'clock, a discourse was listened to, 
(except what it was not listened to, for there was 


It struck me that herein was a line of 


and op its own cultivation. The discourse 
was well received by thosewho could be interested 


in an agricultural subject. } 
There is danger from various causes that the 
County Fairs will lose their interest,—as from un- 
ropitious weather,. the monopoly of the State 
air, and the superior attractions of the city exhi- 
bitions, e. g. Faneuil Hall and the Crystal Palace. 
A man can go from home to Boston or New York 
with less inconvenience than he can travel twenty 
miles from his farm to the Fair, by old modes of 


transit. It will be an evil if the County Fairs run 
down. Farmers should not disdain the humbler 
exhibitions of their own enterprise. They who 





make two spears of grass grow where one did be- 
fore, stand at the foundation ofmetropolitan splen- 
\dor. The press should encourage the Fairs, as do 
you and your CORRESPONDENT. 

| Traveller. 





For the New England Farmer- 
MEADOW. LANDS, 


The traveller, among the hills and valleys of 
New England’s diversified scenery, can hardly fait 
to note the fact that a rich source of thrift ismeg- 
lected, and a great avenue of wealth is cut off, by 
the total neglect or imperfect. cultivation of the 
low, swamp lands, belonging to almost every farm. 
The arid sand plain has been cultivated because it 
was easy to work; till now,it is- very easy to 
gather the harvest. The bleak hills have been 
made to yield to the plow, becausé our forefathers, 
finding them adapted to the growth of grain, 
placed them under cultivation; and it would be 
a sacriligious act, in the ores of many, to abandon 
the paths our fathers trod. * 

Nature—always a stern leveller—has for ages 
been removing the decayed vegetable matter, to- 

ether with the disintegrated mineral fertilizers, 
rom the hill-tops to the valleys, till they are now 
the rich receptacles of the properties essential to 
the growth of a large class of vegetable produe- 
tions. But these swamps, instead of affording a 
realization of the poet’s dream of fertile meadows, 
decked in living green, serve the unpoetic purpose 
of giving a home to loathsome reptiles and exist- 
ence to myriads of annoying “insects. In their 
unreclaimed state they disfigure the fair face of 
nature, give rise to pestilential vapor, and may 
with truth be called a nuisance. 

The same labor which now produces a scanty 
crop -_— exhausted field lands, would often meet 
a much better reward if judiciously laid out on 
meadows. The same energy which has made 
beauteous farms from the rough New England 
soil, can make the meadows blossom as the rose. 
But here, as in —- other cases, it is not the 
power to plan, nor the energy to execute, thatis ~ 
wanting, so much as the conviction that the work 
can be done and the proof that it will pay for 
doing. That the useless bog can be conrerted 
‘into luxuriant grass land, has been practically 

proved. The place where old brindle formerly 
got mired every spring, has been drained and 
levelled, and now yields its two or three t 1s to 
|the acre. Many a farmer who formerly was short 








| 














some noise), from the Rey. A. G. Comings, of Ma-| of hay in the spring, and had to put his cows_and 
son, Hillsborough County—a Christian minister.) oxen on short allowance, letting the youn; ~tock 
Among other things, he showed the wisdom of shift for themselves, now rejoices in a scafi>id of 
@lapting cultivation to climate, and surface, and| hay for market each year, because he has marched 
other peculiarities. New Hampshire has its own,'in the van of improvement and developed avr: 
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fully the resources of his farm. That it will pay 
for doing is equally certain as that it can be done, 
yet not always so easily shown. 

* The expense of reclaiming or clearing bog mead- 
ows, must, like all other operations, depend upon 
circumstances. It may be difficult draining, or a 
— of bushes may have to be removed before 

e work of levelling can be commenced ; but 
whatever be the cost, there can be but little doubt 
of a good investment. Like the expense, the 
work of improvement varies in different localities. 
In one place a coating of gravel is necessary ; yet 
there are meadows on which it would be injurious. 
Here the plow should be used, and there the work 
must be done with the hoe. 

The mud in.meadows differs as widely as the 
soil of high lands.« In “One place it is formed 
almost entirely from decomp yr meray matter, 
and when exposed,to the action of frost and air, 

ickly slacks or pul¥erizes. In other meadows, 

e mud is formed in part by the wash from sur- 
rounding hills—of 4 nl loam, and the light 
earth. Such meadows, when drained, have a ten- 
dency to harden, from which we infer that an ex- 
cess of clay exists, and that a dressing of sand or 
gravel might be beneficial. 

The operation of-reclaimin 
be pursued with caution. Tn 
husbandry hag"a greater amount of useless labor 
been done, in proportion to the work accomplished, 
than in this business. Swamps, covered with a 
hemlock or cedar growth, have proved worthless 
with us; yet we have seen days of labor and dol- 
lars in money laid out, in the vain effort to raise a 
crop of grass. Believing experience to be the 
safest guide, we would advise experimenting upon 


or clearing should 


a seal pass at first, for time and money are of 


too much importance to the garner to be squan- 
dered in fruitless effort. M. 
Chester, N. H., Sept., 1853. 





For the New England Farmer. 

A REMEDY FOR THE POTATO ROT. 
Mr. Epiror :—In conversation with a gentleman 
from Holliston thi morning at the R. R. Depot, 


by the name of White, I learned that he has been 
in the habit for four years past of pulling the 


vines of his potatoes on the first mn of 


their dying, which is an indication of their being 
diseased, and which he says is a sure preventive of 
any further rot if indeed they have rotted at all. 


He does it by stepping upon the hill each side of 


the vines, which prevents the potatoes being pulled 
up with the vines, which can be left in the ground 
any length oftime. It is his opinion that the dis- 
ease is caused by asort of mildew which is carried 
through the vine to the potato. I do not recollect 
of having seen any account like this, therefore I 
thought i would send it to you, and if you think it 
will be of any service to the public you will please 
make it known. 

Yours, &e., 


D. Mzrermy, 2p. 
Methuen, Sept. 21, 1853. 





Remarxs.—In our opinion, the above comes 
nearer to being a remedy for this calamity,—for 
such it has been in Ireland,—than any thing yet 
recommended. If the disease is atmospheric, the 
vines first become tainted and conduct the virous 


no department of 


to the tuber below. Now, if upon the first’ap- 
pearance of - the disease on the top, before much 
action can have taken place between the vine and 
the potato itself, the vines are immediately re- 
moved, the disease may be arrested and the po- 
tato saved. This is the theory, and it appears to 
us plausible and worthy of attention. It would” 
require very close observation, to be sure, and 
when noticed, all the activity that could be brought 
to bear upon the crop in order to remove the vines 
at once. We should be obliged to Prof. Horr, of 
Exeter, if he would give us his experience and 
opinion on this important question. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MR. GEORGE PATTERSON’S FARM. 


FrrenD Brown :—I promised you some further - 
iculars respecting the farm of Mr. Patterson. 
ere they are. In a recent visit to Mr. P.’s place 
I was not fortunate enough to find the proprietor 
at home, but was indebted to his miller, an intel- 
ligent man, who politely accompanied me over the 
— gave me such information as I de- 
sired. 

The season has, for the most part, been favora- 
ble for Mr. Patterson’s farm, though the drought 
did some injury in June. About 80 acres are in 
corn, which ’tis thought will yield twelve barrels 
(60 bushels,) to the acre; (when speaking of In- 
dian corn, the southern farmer always uses the 
barrel, while he estimates wheat, potatoes and 
fruits by the bushel. Why the distinction I know 
not.) This was planted the last week in May and 
the first week in June, about one month after 
the usual time of planting in this region. 

Mr. P. plows deep and cultivates clean. Very 
little use is made, however, of the hoe. Most of 
the labor is performed with the cultivator, or 
shovel plow. The corn is planted in squares, the 
rows <— about four feet apart. The gourd-seed 
variety, planted here, grows much larger and 
oceupies much more space, than the flint corn of 
the north. I doubt whether it is possible to make 
as many barrels of the former as of the latter, per 
acre. On the groundof which I am speaking, 
there is burthen enough to produce, in the Con- 
necticut valley, ninety or one hundred bushels, 

One peculiarity there is, to which I would call 
the attention of your readers. Farmers do not, 
as a general thing, manure for corn. If they have 
manure, they put it upon their wheat or grass, 
and plant corn without manure ofany kind. The 
consequence is that they have fewer weeds and less 
corn. 

I incline to the opinion, that the northern prac- ° 
tice is best in this matter. If weeds must grow, 
and grow they certainly will when there is suffi- 
cient richness of soil, it seems to me better to have 
them with that crop which admits of cultivation, 
that as faras possible noxious plants may be sub- 
dued. Then, the grass weeds having been killed 
and the soil reduced to a mellow tilth, wheat, rye, 
oats and barley may follow, with better chance of 
success than if they preceded. y 

Mr. P. manures principally with lime. He has. 
applied to most of his ed a dressing of two 
hundred bushels per acre. In New England, this 
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would be expensive manuring. On Mr. P.’s farm 
it probably costs not more than $15 or $20 per 
aere. 

His opinion of guano, I understand to be, that 
it is too volatile; animal and vegetable manures 
from his stables and styes are carefully preserved 
and judiciously applied. A common practice in 
this State is, to continue the same crop so long as 
it will pay. A piece of ground is cleared and 
planted with tobacco, and yields a good crop. It 
is repeated and the cropping process is carried on 
as long as it will yield enough to pay the expenses 
of cultivation. So of other crops. I know of fields 
which have been in wheat the last two years, and 
are now being sown to wheat.again. This is a 
very ruinous practice. 

Mr. Patterson does no such thing. A proest 
rotation in crops he has made his study. His ob- 
ject seems to be, not to extort from his soil the 
greatest amount of products in a given time, but 
to secure and maintain such a healthy and vigor- 
ous condition of soil, as will return the greatest 
profits for the labor bestowed. 

To effect this, he keeps his land much of the 
time in grass; when he takes up a plat of ground, 
his object is first to improve this condition of the 
land, and secondly, to secure a paying crop. In 
this way, his soil is kept in good heart and his 
erops are remunerative : or, if not, the loss is more 
than made up by the enhanced value of the land. 

American farmers are greatly indebted to Mr. 
Patterson for the efforts he has made to introduce 
improved breeds of stock. 

othing is more common among farmers than 
to cry out against ‘‘amature farmers,”’ and ‘‘book 
farmers,’’ and say ‘‘ ’tis nought, "tis nought” —to 
the results of scientific experiments. In this they 
err egregiously, and do great injustice to those who 
are laboring most assiduously, and sacrificing most 
liberally for the promotion of their best interests, 

Without the aid of science, what would now be 
the condition of agriculture? and without ‘book 
farmers,”” whence would the light be obtained? 

Mr. P. gives preference to the Devonshire breed 
of cattle, and breeds no other. I counted 26 cows 
of that breed, all of them as near perfect as a 
stock fancying artist would be likely to sketch in a 
fancy picture. Color, deep red, not a white hair, 
a mal-formed horn or any other blemish to be seen 
upon either. A two year old bull, of the same 
breed and color, was imported in June last, and 
eost $700 in Baltimore. He imports a bull about 
once in two years, and raises his own heifers. His 
ealves, such as are without blemish, he sells for 
$100 each, when weaned. I was told they were 
bespoken months, and sometimes years beforehand. 
Besides this ‘‘blooded’’ stock, he has, what he 
denominates his ‘‘stock”’ cattle. Of these, I saw 


it safe to assert that, the price and quality of land 
being the same, it costs not more than one half as 
much to raise stock here and in Virginia as in 
Vermont. « 

Mr. Patterson gives preference to the Berksbire 
pigs, and keeps no other. His hogs, as is the 
custom in this region, run in the fields during the 
summer and autumn. In his selection, he has 
reference to the hams rather than to the middlings, 
or sides. It isan interesting sight tosee a ‘‘ herd 
of many swine feeding,’’ and especially to see and 
hear some two or three hundred black pigs ‘‘shuck- 
ing ’’ among the.leaves in a forest. 

As to the products of the farm, I obtained the © 
following items: four hundred tons of hay; one 
Siemnnt bushels of corn; thirty-five hundred 
bushels of wheat ; ome hundred head of cattle fat- 
tened. This is, of course, but a portion of the 
products of the farm. A large number of hogs 
are fattened ; much attention is paid also to horses 
and sheep. 

Mr. P. has forty-onelélaves, seventeen of whom 
are laboring men, and this constitutes his efficient 
foree. He employs no overseer, but is himself 
daily and almost constantly with his men. He is 
represented as a very kind master, never over- 
working his men, and making very ample provision 
for their comfortable subsistence. Indeed, his 
neighbors complain that, by his indulgence, he 
spoils all the negroes in the neighborhood. Be- 
sides victualing and clothing them, he distributes 
money among them ;—after harvest $300, giving 
to each laboring man $5, to the women and boys 
less. At Christmas about half as much. 

I might write much more of this estate,—of the 
two copper mines recently opened, one by a New 
York ompany: with a eapital of $500,000, the 
other by Marylanders, and which last is already 
payin r. Patterson more than the income of 

is whole farm had. After expressing the ho 
that many may be found in emulation of Mr. 
George Patterson, to expend money and apply the 
rinciples of science in agricultural experiments 
or the benefit of the great farming family, I will 
stop my furrow. Yours, R. B. H. 
alttmore, Aug. 13, 1853. 





THE SEASON. 
It is remarkable that throughout the New Eng- 
land States there was no frost to injure even the 
tender vines until the morning of the last day of 


September. During that month an unusual amount 
of rain fell, so that the springs and streams are 


full. 
The late planted corn has come to perfection, 





jand the crop generally will be a fine one. 


one hundred in one field. They were purchased} The after crop of Grass continues heavy and 


last autumn, and are designed for the market 
soon. They run out during the winter receiving 


good condition, and then during the summer en- 


’/luxuriant, and will have a commanding influence 


} . 
hay from the barns, enough to keep them in a|°" the price of hay. 


Porarors continue to come out badly rotted, 


Joy such a chance at grass that they become good but we think there will be no scarcity. Less of 


beef. 


jthem will be fed to cattle and swine, and better 


In the raising of stock and making of beef the care taken of those fit for the table. 


farmers of this region have great advantage over) 
those of the north. The cost of wintering is but| 
“= little. 

heep need but very little feeding during the) 
I deem 


winter, and so of stuck, cattle and colts. 





Apptss will be high ; they are selling readily 


now for three dollars a barrel. 


CranBERRIES are plenty and good, and bring 


\rewarding prices—$3 to $5 a barrel. 
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CONSTERNATION. 

This animal received the award at the New 
York State Fair last year, as the best thorough 
bred horse over four years old; and if we regard 
his delicate ear, keen eye, light intelligent face, 
well set neck, clean limbs, deep shoulder, round 
chest and long quarters, we must regard him as 
worthy of high admiration, and of the award given. 

Horses have never commanded such high prices 
as at the present time, that is, horses of the first 
class. Common roadsters, or draft horses, bring 
high priees, but not high compared with what 
‘* fancy’ or ‘ fast horses” bring. The cities 
drain the country of the best animals, and those 
that are left behind are poor enough. We hope 
the enterprise at Springfield will call more partic- 
ular attention to the breeding and discipline of 
horses, and result in important improvements. 





Improvement IN Grist Mitts.—The Worcester 
Spy speaks of improvement in the manner of peck- 
ing mill-stones by which their capacity for grind- 
ing can be doubled. The editor of the Spy saw it 
applied to a mill in Worcester, ard the result of 
its application was that a bushel of Northern corn 
was ground in a minute and a half—and that an 
old-fashioned mill, with a single run of stones, 
— the improvement, will grind forty six bushels 
an hour. 
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HOW SHALL WE PRESERVE EGGS? 


This is the ‘* grand question.’” We have in the 
course of our life tried nearly all the expedients 
that have been recommended, and sometimes sue- 
ceeded, and sometimes failed ; from which results 
you will say it is no more than fair to conclude that 
none of the methods are infallible. We have 
learned one fact from these experiments. 
should be perfectly fresh when you begin to 
serve them. If an has commenced, even but 
a very slight decomposition, it is difficult — 
it; indeed, we are inclined to think nothing sh 
of freezing will do it. The following very simple 
plan we have never tried, and know nothing prae- 
tically whether it be effectual or not. We found 
it in the Farm Journal quoted from the English 
Agricultural Gazette. We pass it over to our 
readers for their consideration. 

Take a halfinch board of any convenient length 
and breadth, and pierce it as full of holes (each 
1 1-2 inches in diameter) as you can. I find that 
a board two feet and six inches in length, and one 
foot wide, has five dozen in it, say twelve rows, of 
five each. 

Then take four strips two inches broad and 
nail them together edgewise into a rectangular 
frame of the same size as your other board. Nail 
this board upon the frame and the work is done, 
unless you choose to nail — around the top. 

Put your eggs on this board as they come 
from the poultry house, the small end down, and 
they will keep good for six months, if you take the 
following precaution: Take care that the eggs do 
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not get wet, either in the nest or afterwards. (In 
summer, hens are fond of laying among the weeds 
and grass, and any eggs taken from such nests in 
wet weather, should be put away for immediate 
use.) Keep them in a cool room in summer, and 
out of the reach of frost in winter. Iftwo boards 
be kept, one can be filling while the other is emp- 


Ts , 

e writer accounts for the preservation of eggs 
in this way by supposing that the yolk floats more 
equally in the white, and has less tendency to sink 
down against the shell, than when the egg is laid 
on one side—certainly, if the yolk touches the 
shell it spoils immediately.— Maine Farmer. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 


The 59th Anniversary of the Middlesex Cattle 
Show came off at Coneord on the 4th and 5th in- 
stants. The weather was fine and circumstances 
were propitious. The beautiful enclosure, the 
new and convenient hall just completed, the 
well-arranged pens for cattle anf swine, and 
the new avenue leading to the ground, all con- 
tributed to the pleasantness and life of the scene. 
The show of vegetables, and especially of fruits, 
was highly creditable to the county. But 
we do not propose to speak of the exhibition 
within the hall, attractive as the subject is to our 
pen, but shall confine our remarks to such things 
as we noticed out of doors; and here the arrange- 
ments were all very good. There was a place for 
everything and everything in its place. 

Perfect order was preserved throughout the two 
days. The system of admitting none to the 
grounds without tickets, was adopted for the first 
time in this county, and was carried into operation 
without difficulty. _Wenoticed one or two things 
which we think time and experience will correct. 
We hope we shall not see again a seller of confec- 
tionary, or a shanty for the sale of new cider and 
fixings, or a noisy auction pedler attracting a 
crowd around his cart within the enclosure. There 
is room enough in the immediate vicinity, and they 
obstruct the view and disturb the quiet which is 
80 desirable. We should like also to see a notice 
of the hours and places of the several exercises 
posted conspicuously about the hall and ground. 

As we took our circuit around the enclosure, 
we were gratified to notice several fine colts and 
breeding mares. We noticed last week, at the 
Essex County Fair, several promising colts; and 
we are happy to believe that more attention is 
being paid of late, in the eastern part of the State, 
to the rearing of this noble animal, than for some 
years past. We noticed marks of the Black 
Hawk blood inmost of the specimens present. 
We think, from present indications, that Massa- 
chusetts in two or three years more will make no 
contemptible display of horses. 

The next range of pens that occupied our atten- 
tion was that which enclosed the swine, anda 





fine lot of porkers they were as one would wish to 
see. Mr. H. Sheldon had 20, old and young, on 
the ground. Two of them were said to be, not 
stone blind, but fat blind, the deposit of fat over 
their eyes rendering it impossible for them to open 
their peepers. As we saw the pigs of Horace 
Sheldon all snugly riding in a wagon, we clapped 
our hands and cried out, ‘‘ Well done! that surely 
is something to brag of.”’ . 

The swine of John B. Moore, we judge from 
their aspect and contented appearance, have not, 
like Oliver Twist, been accustomed to stand at 
their troughs and cry, more, more. 

In the pen of Mr. Legget, of Billerica, we no- 
ticed a singular inconsistency between the proper- 
ties of the animals and the name of their owner. 
Had it been an object with him to breed animals 
for the race, he would have selected a breed with 
longer legs. We are sure that the long-nosed, 
old-fashioned grunters could leg it much faster 
than his short-legged waddlers. 


To say the pigs of 8. G. Wheeler 
Were grown familiar with the dealer 
In corn, fancy, and other breadstuff, 
Will not be reckoned as a great puff. 


In another pen a cross was shown by Mr. Cros-, 
by, a crop obtained by crossing Suffolk blood with 
Middlesex or Mackay ; and, although there may 
be some little doubt about the legitimacy of the 
cross, their marks prove that the cross of Mr. 
Crosby is a cross by which good pork may be > 
made and a good deal of it. - 

There were 5 beautiful pigs, by James P. Brown, 
and one by the Editor of the N. E. Farmer, which 
showed that they not only have an eye to the 
main chance, but that they intend also to deserve 
well of their country. 

The pigs of Mr. Farwell suggest the old proverb, 
that one might go farther and not fare better. 


The cross-bred boar of Mr. Hadley, 
If not the best, did not look badly. 


Had the boar of Mr. Wellington, by any acci- 
dent, fallen into a try-kettle, the fat we think 
would have welled up like water from a fountain. 
We wonder ifany one has ever tried Sut a whole 
hog of the Suffolk breed, carefully noting the 
weight of the pork and that of the lard obtained 
from it, that it might be compared with the re- 
sults from other kinds of pork. We think that 
when lard retails at a shilling a pound and pork 
is eight or nine cents, that this process, in the 
hands of some enterprising Yankee, would go on 
as smooth as oil, and that he would slip money in 
his purse as sleek as grease. 

Taken as a whole, we have not seen so fine a 
show of porkers this fall, and we doubt whether 
there has been a better one in New England. By 
the great difference which is seen between pigs of 
the same family, we are reminded of the constant 
tendency to run back into the original stock from 
which they are derived. From what we saw on 
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the present occasion, as well as at almost every 
other show of Suffolk pigs which we have seen, 
we should be disposed, in many instances, to put 
a mark of interrogation after the term ‘ pure 
bred,”’ which is so often prefixed to them. 

We think the show of stock was very fine for’ 
this section of the State. Certainly the number 
of fine animals, and especially of imported breeds, 
was greater than we have been accustomed to see 
in this county. We look upon the improvement 
of stock, whether by breeding from the best native 
stock, or from imported stock, as one of the surest 
indications of advancement in agricultural pros- 
perity. We shall notice some of the animals or 
groups of animals that arrested our attention, 
without pretending to give any opinion upon their 
comparitive merits. In pen No. 1, was an Ayr- 
shire bull, from Mr. Conant. In 2and 3, Devons, 
by Gen. Chandler, one of which we thought very 
fine. The next 4 pens contained 15 cows, calves 
and bulls, by G. M. Barrett. Most of them pure 
or mixed Ayrshire. 

J. B. Moore hada very valuable cow and calf, 
and a noble pair of oxen. Mr. Moore, including 
his cattle, swine, fruits, vegetables and team at 
the plowing-match, was one of the largest contrib- 
utors on the occasion, and considering that he was 
also Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 
he might say of the exhibition as Atneas said of 
the Trojan war, ‘‘ Magna pars fui.’ Next in 
order was Gardner Heyward’s Devon cow and calf. 
Nathan Pratt had a cow and calf, and a fine pair 
of steers 2¥ years old. 

H. Sheldon had a native bull 3 years old. Gor- 
ham Brooks exhibited a Durham bull, and a Dur- 
ham and Ayrshire heifer, both remarkable for 
their size and beef-making qualities. 

S. G. Wheeler had 11 cows on the ground, con- 
taining a good share of Durham blood, and one 
Durham cow and calf, both beautiful animals. 
Mr. Wheeler has done much to improve the stock 
in town, and we learn that he has purchased of 
Mr. Lawson, a pure bred Alderney bull calf, for 
which we think he is entitled to the thanks of the 
town. i 

A. §. Lewis, Framingham, had 6 cows from the 
stock of Mr. Webster, and one Alderney bull, im- 
ported by Mr. Webster, 4 years old, and one a 
year and a halfold from the State stock, imported 
by Mr. Motley. 

There is much difference in the different families 
of Alderney stock, at least in their appearance, 
and we presume in their characters and qualities. 
We were much impressed with this fact, on seeing 
there two bulls together in the same pen. 

James Brown, of the firm of Little & Brown, 
Boston, had 5 or 6 Alderney and Devon, and one 
pure Devon, all fine animals. We understood 


they were on the ground too late to be exhibited 


There was an Alderney cow by E. M. Reed, 
Tewksbury, which calved 6 months ago, and in 
the hall were thirteen pounds of butter made 
from her last week. We learn from Mrg. Reed 
herself that she hasmade 17 lbs. a week, for many 
weeks, the pastsummer. Four quarts of her milk 
yield a pound of butter. The same thing is true 
of Mr. Lawson’s, Alderney cow in the next pen. 
These two cows were selected abroad and impor- 
ted by Peter Lawson, Esq., and as dairy cows; or 
family cows for those who keep only one or two 
cows, we think this stock vastly superior to any 
other cows in the county. Mr. Lawson, also had 
a yearling bull of the same stock, which although 
his hair is white, he assures us is a pure. bred 
animal. This was sold on the ground to Mr. Hen- 
ry Shattuck, of Concord. He had in the same 
pen a beautiful calf, a few weeks old, the same 
that he has sold to S. G. Wheeler. We trust 
that the Concord stock will in due time show the 
good effects of this crop. 


Mr. Furbush, of Bolton, had an Alderney heifer. 

James Brown, of Watertown, a half Alderney. 

Joseph Derby had a Devon bull, and a native, 
and a fine pair of native steers. 

A. B. Lane had a good pair of oxen. 

John Lawrence had*& pair of steers that did 
credit to their keeper. 

Mr. Viles, of Waltham, had fine lot of milch 
cows. 

Horace Heard, of Wayland, had an Ayrshire 
heifer, and Edwin Wheeler a half Ayrshire do. 


Joel Wheeler had a full-blooded Ayrshire bull, 
as had Leonard Hoar, of Lincoln, and John Ray- 
nolds a half Ayrshire cow that made a good ap- 
pearance. 

And here we would say a word by way of cau- 
tion to the owners of imported bulls or their im- 
mediate progeny. They cost large sums, and 
their owners are desirous to be remunerated as 
soon as possible. They are eager to increase their 
stock from them, and so are their neighbors, and 
by the time they arrive at the age of three years, 
they are prematurely old, used up, and fail in the 
service that is required of them. They should be 
used very sparingly until they have reached their 
growth and strength. This will be the best econ- 
omy in the end, and ensure the best stock. 


At 9 o’clock the Plowing Match took place, in a 
field near Augustus Tuttle’s, on Cross Street, be- 
tween the main road to Boston and the old Cam- 
bridge Turnpike. It was attended by a large con- 
course of people, and as usual, was witnessed with 
much interest by all. There were 43 entries for 
competition, but owing toa vari¢ty of causes 27 
teams only plowed, which were classed as follows: 
10 teams of a single pair of oxen each; 4 teams 
with two pairs of oxen each; 2 teams with a pair 





for a premium. 


of oxen and pair of horses each ; 3 teams ofa pair 
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of oxen and one horse each ; 1 four horse team, 
and 7 two horse teams. 

The match embraced many fine cattle and hors- 
es, and was warmly contested. We believe Middle- 
sex county has the honor of getting up the mostex- 
tensive plowing matches of any society in the east- 
ern part of the State, if not in the whole State. At 
any rate, her farmers go into the matter with a 
will, and it hardly need be said that they do their 
work well. The teams on this occasion were skil- 
fally managed, and the whole thing was carried 
through without ‘noise or confusion.’’ 


Next came the Spading Match, a new and very 
interesting feature in agricultural exhibitions. This 
took place in the Society’s enclosure, and excited 
much attention. There were twelve stalwart com- 
petitors for the palm of victory, who handled their 
spades with much energy and skill. But two of 
them were Yankees, the rest being Irishmen. The 
lots to be dug up were 5 feet by 12, and the 
match lasted about half an hour, the contestants 
being cheered in their labors by the inspiring strains 
of the Sudbury Brass band, who were stationed on 
the ground. The quickest spading was done in 
nine minutes and a half, but speed was not the 
only test of merit. 


Directly after the Spading Match, a trial of 
Working Oxen took place on the Society’s grounds. 

There were 16 teams entered, and the task was 
the drawing of a load of rising 5000 Ibs., up a hill 
and backing it. Some excellent muscle on the 
part of the cattle was exhibited, as well as good 
training, and their drivers displayed good skill in 
their management. 

At 12 o’clock a procession was formed at the 
exhibition hall, under the direction of G. A.Som- 
erby, of Waltham, and accompanied by the Sud- 
bury Brass Band, proceeded to the Unitarian 
Church, to listen to an address from Hon. Lorenzo 
Sabine, of Framingham. The exercises were opened 
by.a voluntary by the band, after which prayer 
was offered by Rev. Mr. Ellis, of Charlestown. 
The hymn commencing 

** God of the year! with songs of praise,” 


was then sung, after which the President of the 
society, Judge Hoar, of Concord, introduced the 
orator of the day. Mr. Sabine then proceeded to 
address the audience. 

Although the address was not peculiarly appro- 
priate to an Agricultural Festival, it contained 
many good thoughts and manifested much careful 
observation of men and things, and a thorough 
knowledge of human nature. It wasaddressed to 
fathers and mothers, and its leading thought was 
the importance of studying the talents, the tastes 
and the inclinations of their children, and direct- 
ing them into those pursuits for life which are 
congenial to the natural bent of their minds, and 
to their physical organizations. It was written in 
































a very neat and chaste style. A large audience, 
including many ladies, was present, and the ad- 
dress was listened to with close attention. 

The visit to the church was enlivened by good 
music under the direction of Mr. Jamzs H. Bu- 
Linas, who is entitled to the thanks of the lovers 
of music for his efforts to meet the occasion. 

The exercises were concluded by singing the fa- 
vorite “‘ Harvest Hymn.”’ 

The procession was again formed and proceeded 
to the Town Hall, where an excellent dinner, pre- 
pared by J. B. Smith, of Boston, was spread for 
about four hundred persons. Here a new and 
pleasing feature in the arrangements of the society 
presented itself,—the presence of many ladies— 
this being the first time they have honored the 
annual dinner of the society with their presence. 
Romance aside, the attendance of the wives and 
daughters of the farmers on such an occasion adds 
greatly to the cheerfulness and gaiety of the hour 
spent over the social board. It is a most pleasing 
custom, and should be adopted by all agricultural 
societies who wish to flourish and keep up with 
the times. 

After the company had got seated at the tables, 
the Divine Blessing was invoked by Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
of Charlestown. Mr. Hoar then invited attention 
to the feast, which was promptly attended to. 

After the keen appetites of the company had 
been fully sated, Mr. Hoar rose, and in a happy 
and appropriate speech congratulated the members 
of the society on the success which had attended 
the exhibition, and also upon the increased facili- 
ties secured for the purposes of the society. He 
also congratulated them on the appearance of a 
new set of features (the ladies) at the dinner of 
the society. He appealed eloquently to the mem- 
bers of the society to take a pride in rendering the 
cultivation of the county second to that of no 
other, and an honor to the State. 

Mr. Hoar, then, in a spirit of happy banter, 
called upon various gentlemen for speeches. The 
first was the orator of the day, Mr. Sabine, who 
responded with a sentiment. 

The next was Hon. Mr. Wright, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, in response to a toast in hon- 
or of Massachusetts. He reviewed the high po- 
sition which Massachusetts holds among her sister 
States, and compared the exhibition of the day, 
with its representatives from every branch of so- 
ciety, to a miniature State—a miniature empire. 
He referred the cause of the eminence of Massa- 
chusetts to the thinking labor of her sons. 

Mr. Loud, the Treasurer of the State, was next 
called up, and responded in a pleasing strain of 
remark. 

Mr. Dix, of Littleton, one of the original foun- 
ders of the society, and upwards of 80 years of 
age, followed with a few pertinent remarks and a 
sentiment. 
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The next speaker was Rey. Mr. Ellis, the chap- 
lain of the day, who made a graceful, off-hand 
speech, which was heartily received. 

Mr. E. J. Cutler, of West Holliston, was next 
called up, and responded in a fine descriptive po- 
em, giving a beautiful picture of the influence of 
the seasons on the vocation of the farmer. 

Hon. J. Wiley Edmands of Newton, Hon. Tap- 
pan Wentworth of Lowell, Hon. B. V. French of 
Braintree, J. W. Proctor of Danvers,.and Hon. 
Charles Hudson, of the Boston Atlas, also made 
pertinent and effective speeches. ; 

The premiums were announced at the dinner 
table, by the chairmen o! the several committees, 
and the company broke up at a late hour, well 
satisfied with the day and the exhibition. 

The New Building was well filled with fruits, 
vegetables, ladies’ work and miscellaneous arti- 
cles. 

Rowell & Co., West Acton, exhibited self- 
sharpening hay-cutters. A single stationary knife 
is used, against which the hay is pressed by re- 
volving flanges. 

Parker & White had plows of fine finish, —chain- 
pumps, corn-shellers, butter-moulds, apple-paring 
machines, folding-ladders, barn-vanes, &c. 

A. W. Putnam, Lexington, had a set of modern 
horse-rackets igpcontrast with the clumsy things 
first used. 

L. B. Brown, Stow, brought a plow which 
might have been his grandfather’s. Comparing 
it with the graceful neighbor with bright mould- 
board and keen cutters, the improvement indica- 
ted in plow-making within forty years was won- 
derful. 

E. H. Warren, Chelmsford, showed monstrous 
beets. 

Geo. E. White, Melrose, had some of the fa- 
mous Mexican wild potatoes ; also, Stowell sweet 


corn. 

A basket of Holland potatoes from A. Longley, 
Groton, were very large. 

Wm. W. Wheildon had some good-looking 
crooked-neck squashes. 

Thomas Spleine, gardener to S. G. Wheeler, 
Concord, made a fine show of vegetables ; good 
evidence that his operations are conducted with 
skill. 

The pumpkin crop was well represented by sey- 
eral contributors. 

Samuel Barrett, Concord, hada large Carolina 
watermelon. 

A basket made wholly of ears of corn and 
piled high with onions, (‘* perfumery ’’) attracted 
much attention. By A. W. Putnam, Lexington. 

Nathan Barrett showed a basket of very healthy 
potatoes, ‘‘ four years from seed’’ (balls?) He 
says ‘‘ they never have rotted.”” Good. 

Wm. D. Brown, Concord, had a basket of very 
large Gilliflower potatoes ; planted early in deep 
plowed land, manure plowed in. 


Rev. Geo. F. Simmons, Concord, exhibited some 
very nice Ladies’ fingers ; except, perhaps, that 
they were a trifle too large for their name ; being 
about the size of a lady’s arm ! 

Charles Bartlett, Concord, some good potatoes 
raised from seed brought from California. 

Three large watermelons, weighing 80 lbs., 
grown from one seed, were from the good farm of 
Chas. Howe, Marlboro’. 

Mrs. Mullet,Concord,had large marrow squashes. 

John B. Moore’s display of vegetables was very 
fine. His beets and Lima beans caused frequent 
exclamations. 

E. W. Bull, Concord, showed excellent vegeta- 
bles and watermelons. 

James Wood, Concord, had a squash there, ap- 
parently a direct descendant of the monster of last 
year. No occasion less than a farmer’s thanks- 
giving would require such an amount of “‘material.”’ 

J. Hosmer, Jr., had a few pumpkins with very 
long bodies and thick-meated. Called the Nova 
Scotia. Josiah Stickney of Brighton, covered a 
rod or more of table with excellent fruit. Plump, 
round Winter Nelis pears ; handsome Van Mons. 
Leon Le Clere ; Louise bon de Jersey, with a blush 
like a maiden’s cheek ; large, hard Vicar of Wink- 
field, Duchesse, &c. 

Micah Leland, Framingham, showed some fine 
winter sweet apples. 

Asa Clement, Dracut, had pears in great va- 
riety ; the Catillac, very novel in shape. Also the 
Minister apple, mottled with red ; Osgood’s late 
yellow, and Crawford’s late peaches. Isabella and 
Catawba grapes. 

Peter Lawson, Dracut, had several plates of 
pears; Beurre Diel, very large and tempting ; 
Duchesse de Angouleme. Also the Ribston Pippin. 

Rev. Chas. Babbidge, Pepperell, had the finest 
Isabella grapes upon the tables. The berries were 
of uncommon size, and the bunches of libera 
length. 

John M. Cheney, Concord, showed Duchesse 
de Angouleme and St. Michael pears. 

H. A. Wheeler, Concord, had very fair Hunt 
Russets ; Albert Hagar, Lincoln, late Crawford 
peach ; Albert Stacy, Concord, fine Seedling peach. 

Morey & Co. had a plate of the famous Diana 
grapes. They seem to be across between the 
Sweet-water and Hamburgh. We understood that 
they are ripened with difficulty in the open air. 
The same gentleman had a fine collection of pears ; 
Swan’s Orange and White Doyenne, &c. 

In the department allotted to the ladies, there 
was a very attractive exhibition of the useful and 
ornamental. 

We noticed an ingenious “Tidy,” by Miss A. 
M. Stacy, Concord ; Sofa Pillow, by Mrs. L. Weth- 
erbee, Concord ; a large and striking picture, 





with the needle,—An English Hawking Scene, 
embroidered by Rebecca T. Ames, Charlestown ; 
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child’s wrought dress, by Mrs. Julius My Smith, 
Concord ; wax flowers, by Sarah E. Wheeler ; a 
handsome picture frame, the ornamental part of 
leather, and a portfolio of papier mache, by Helen 
F. Damon, Concord. 

Several pairs of stockings, by Mrs. Sarah Ad- 
anis, 92 years old, and Mrs. Sarah Loring, 84 
years old, of Concord, were very creditable. 

The nicest, warmest men’s socks we saw were 
by Mrs. Joseph Derby, Concord. 

The young lady’s patchwork, containing a cer- 
tain number of peases, according to the label, was 
better than the spelling ! 

Two engravings—the famous Chatsworth ‘‘Night 
and Morning’’—were exhibited, with frames made 
of the cones of the Norway pine, by S. C. Brown, 
Concord. A handsome hearth-rug, by Mrs. James 
Wood, Concord. Very fine specimens of Crayon 
drawings by Mrs. L. Wetherbee. A piece of 
framed worsted work by R. Ray, Boston. 

Some of the finest grapes and pears were next 
to the ladies’ articles. They were from L. Nes- 
mith’s garden, Lowell. Single clusters of Ham- 
burgh grapes filled a dinner plate. The white 
**Muscat of Alexandria’ grapes were very tempt- 


ing. 

» B. Frost, Concord, had Passe Colmar pears, 
Heath peaches, quinces and grapes. Also, a sin- 
gle, noble specimen of the Pound pear—one of the 
real Dr. Ripley pattern. Mr. Frost’s garden— 
and few are now finer, was a few years ago, a very 
poor rye field. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Concord, 
had Seckel pears, Iron, and Winter Nelis. 

Francis Smith, Lincoln, late Crawford peaches ; 
Seth Bemis, Watertown, several dishes of pears— 
5 large ones upon a single twig. D. Loring, Con- 
cord, showed handsome peaches and pears; M. 
Pritchard,Concord, basket fragrant grapes ; E. W. 
Bull, Concord, had a very large space filled with 
the rare productions of his fine garden. We no- 
ticed a superior plate of the Northern Spy apple, 
soon, we hope, tobe more common. They were 
large, deep green and red. Also a new seedling 
grape, something like a first-rate native, ambi- 
tious to possess the tenderness of the Isabella. 
Mr. B. had also, a plate of the Diana, but inferior 
to the new seedling. 

Judge Hoar exhibited some mammoth quinces, 
also a very interesting basket of grapes, labelled 
‘for the Society’s Dinner.’”?’ W.W. Wheildon, 
Concord, showed a fine plate of the Maiden’s 
Blush, as last year. This tree seems to bear the 
rosy cheeks annually. Judge Mellen, of Wayland, 
had some fine Beurre Diel pears. C. W. Good- 
win, Concord, Dix pears and Porter apples. Hen- 
ry Vandine, Cambridgeport, showed rare and 
choice fruits. L. Bullard, Wayland; 15 Seckel 
pears on one stem. Nathen Barrett Concord, ex- 
hibited fine specimens of apples and pears; J. S. 
Wetherbee, Marlboro’, Harrison apple,very showy; 


Long Jersey Russet, a smooth handsome fruit, 
Lyscom & Co. J:"B. Moore, Concord, had a large 
collection of fruits from his productive farm. 

Micajah Rice, Concord, had a plate of Rams- 
horn apple, handsomer than their name—a good 
deal. Ramshorn! what a name for an elegant 
and well shaped apple ! 

Francis Monroe, Concord, showed 7 mammoth 
quinces, sticking tight to one little twig. Also, a 
fine seedling peach. Mr. Monroe has cultivated 
his garden for six years. It produces abundantly. 
One Bartlett pear tree bore this summer a bar- 
rel of excellent fruit! He has the good things of 
the earth in profusion, from a single, well-tilled 
acre ! 

Dr. Reynolds, Concord, exhibited 24 Buffom 
pears upon a limb three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter! Also, Fulton pear and Glout Morceau. O, 
O. Damon, Concord, a quince weighing 18 ounc- 
es. 

E. J. Leppelman, Concord, had beautiful peach- 
es—few would desire finer; Green Catherine, Late 
Crawford and Melocoton. 

J. D. Brown, Concord, showed very fair Bald- 
wins, Hubbardstone, Pearmains and Russets. 

J. W. Brown, Concord, superior Baldwins and 
Porters; A. B. Lane, Bedford, fine Porters ; E. 
Hale, Rockbottom, Peck’s Pleastmt—a kind of 
Greening, very fair, and uniform size. 

The Brothers Kdmunds, Chelmsford, had large 
Hubbardstons. : 

Simon Brown, Concord, exhibited fine peaches, 
quinces, and Sweet potatoes raised from slips 
started in a hot-bed. 

The Russets from C. Bowers, Concord, were 
very handsome. Sampson Mason, Concord, had 
a full dish of St. Michael pears; Edwin Wheeler, 
Concord, fine Isabella grapes; Cyrus Wheeler, 
Catawba ; Luther Adams, ‘‘Crofford late’’ peach! 
Jonathan Wheeler, Concord, had several dishes 
of nice apples. The Baldwins were about the 
plumpest we have seen. 

E. H. Warren, Chelmsford, had ‘‘Louisa bon de 
Jersey”’ and St. Michael pears. Also, rich looking 
peaches. John Brown, Concord, Baldwins and 
Greenings; W. D. Brown, Sweet Russet, Hub- 
bardston and Deltaapples. Also, abox of honey. 
Maj. Benj. Wheeler, Framingham, exhibited a 
basket of fruit to be enjoyed at the “‘table.”’ E. 
Bird, Framingham, had more of the Ramshorn 
apple. Phoebus! what a name! 

But here is the butter,--13 boxes. Few in num- 
ber but excellent in quality. 

S. Spalding, Chelmsford, had a box of stamped 
cakes. A. Sheldon, Wilmington, a box of mould- 
ed butter. It had a sweet flavor. Mr. Sheldon’s 
cows must ‘‘live in cloyer.”’ 

There were several boxes from the rich pastures 
of Marlboro’. Mr. F. Barnard, John F. Rice and 





Chas. Howe, had excellent butter upon the table, 
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We felt almost like trying it.npon someof the 
neighboring loaves of bread. 

We finished our hasty survey of the things in 
the Hall, in the bread corner. There was some- 
thing peculiarly suggestive about the nice cut 
loaves. Laying down pencil and paper,we thought, 
will there be as many heavy, half-baked, sour 
batches of bread made in Middlesex County the 
next year as have been the past twelve months ! 
Here were loaves something about what the “staff 
of life’? should be. Many were from un-married 
women ; and, perhaps rather an important exhi- 
bition for them; for to many a young man, just 
getting the nonsense out of his head, the fact that 
she can make good bread, is not a small considera- 
tion in making a matrimonial arrangement. 

While upon our walk among the tables we heard 
Opinions from gentlemen who had visited the 
State Fair in New York, and Shows in other parts 
of the country. They all agreed that the fruits 
and vegetables here surpassed all that they had 
seen. 





& We would express our obligations to Dr. 
JoserH Reynowps, for valuable aid furnished in 
giving the general description of the Show, and to 
Wx. D. Brown, for the comprehensive statement 
and description of the fruits, &c., exhibited in the 
Hall. We were obliged to leave early on the 
morning of Thursday for Vermont, and thus the 
reader gets a more poetic, if not graphic, account, 
than our own pen would have afforded. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SWALLOWS--GRASSHOPPERS---THH 
CROPS. 


Mr. Brown :—Some weeks since in the Farmer, 
you requesteg information in regard to the swal- 

ows’ coming and going. 

The common barn swallows made their first ap- 
pearance April 8th, but were not seen in numbers 
till the last daysof April. The chimney swallows 
did not come till the middle of May. The barn 
swallows nearly all left us the 3d and 4th of Aug., 
though I saw a few after—a few the 30th. On 
the evening of the 16th, the chimney swallows as- 
sembled in numbers for a merry time,—a sort of 
jubilee preparatory to leaving us for more sunny 
climes, burying themselves in the mud or dispos- 
ing of themselves in some other way for the win- 
ter; the air was alive with them, and very plainly 
they were having sume excellent fun, for they kept 
+ age sport till the evening was well nigh gone. 

e next day they were gone, and not even a 
straggler have I seen since. Notwithstanding the 
authority of Mr. White and others, I am slow to 
believe that they bury themselves in the mud thus 
early in the season, to remain dormant till the next 
May. Rather asorry time of it the poor fellows 
have, if that. be true—three months of the very 
busiest, jolliest life, and nine months of torpidity. 

The grasshoppers have been ienementtil here- 
abouts, eating upevery green thing. Many fields 





of oats they entirely ruined, and the wheat and rye 
were considerably injured. 


Orié'man, in a.gmall wheat-field of perhaps five 
acres, ‘ched up eight bushel-baskets an of 
gnawed off by them, and ate J left as many 
more on the field. In the corn-fields they attacked 
first the leaves and tassels and then the ear, gnaw- 
ing husks, kernel, cob and all. Nor did they neg- 
lect the apple-trees. I saw some heavily loaded 
with fruit, from which they have taken almost 
every leaf, and in some few cases the bark of the 
tender twigs. There will be comparatively few 
apples this year, but has been, or will be, an abun- 
dance of almost every other kind of fruit grown 
here. 

Our potato crop will be fair, though very much 
injured by the drought. As yet I have seen no 
signs of rot, and the rust came so late as not to 
trouble them much. The drought has been ex- 
cessive, no soaking rain since May, and the inside 
of the potato-hills is and has been very dry. Now, 
our springs are well-nigh dried up, lower than they 
have been for many years-before. The hay-crop 
was light, though somewhat better than last year, 
where it was cut in July, before the grassh 
began to work in earnest. The quality could not 


be better. 
Of corn, the yield is more than eS. 
ir,with 


and even the pumpkins, that the farmers 

entirely destroyed y the bugs, are pretty fair, 

a superabundance of vines. Fall feed is very poor, 
owing both to the drought and the grasshoppers ; 
hence the amount. of butter made must be very 
small. Indeed, the pastures have been so 

that the cows have given but little milk through 


the season, and now are nearly dry. Ww. C. B. 
Gaysville, Windsor Co., Vi,, Sept. 20th. 





Remarks. — ‘“* W. C. B.” will accept thanks 
for the above, and we hope, favor us often with 
short communications. 





‘THE WHITE CLOVER. 


BY A LADY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
There is a little perfum’d flower, 
It well might grace the loveliest bower, 
Yet poet never deign’d to sing 
Of such a humble, rustic thing. 
Nor is it strange, for it can show 
Scarcely one tint of Ints’ bow; 
Nature, perchance, in careless hour, 
With pencil dry, might paint the flow’r ; 
Yet instant blush’d, her feult to see, 
So gave a double fragrancy ; . 
Rich recompense for aught denied ! 
Who would not homely garb abide, 
If gentlest soul were breathing there, 
Blessings through all its little sphere ? 
Sweet flower! the lesson thou hast taught, 
Shall check each proud, ambitious thought, 
Teach me internal worth to prize, 
Tho’ found in lowliest, rudest guise, 





Franxuin County Ssow.—The reader will find 
an interesting account of the Cattle Show at 
Greenfield, on another page ofthis paper. We had 
the pleasure of seeing how earnestly our friends 
are engaged in the good cause in that part of the 
State, and of enjoying their hospitalities. The 
Show was a fine one. The address, by Dr. Laz, 
was excellent, and was listened to with great in- 
terest. Being in the vicinity of the Hoosac moun- 
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tain, we improved the opportunity “to ‘visit the deep this coming November. Fifteen P as: ago, 
spot where the contemplated tunnel is to be com- | the soil of this field was not more than four or five 


menced, und in so doing saw many things agricul- 
tural, which we may speak of hereafter. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
FALL PLOWING. 
MAKING AND APPLICATION OF MANURE—PULVER- 
IZATION OF THE SOIL. 
BY F, HOLBROOK. 


Mr. Brown :—From the last of October to the 
middle or later of November is a good time for 
plowing land preparatory to sowing or planting it 
the following spring. The autumnal weather is 
cool and bracing, and the oxen- and horses are 
strong and hearty for the work; while the tem- 
perature of the spring season is more relaxing, and 
the animals of draught are then apt to become 
laggard and faint,—particularly at the business of 
overturning green-sward. To be seasonable, spring 
work must at best be despatched ina great hurry, 
and it is a relief and —- to have the plow- 
ing done in the fall. If land in corn-stubble is 
first well harrowed, so as to pull open, and level 
down the hills and scatter the stubs about, then 
— in the full, the stubble, lying beneath the 
urrows through the winter,will not be apt to come 
to the surface by harrowing in the spring; the 
grain and grass seeds can be committed to the al- 
ready prepared ground, at the earliest suitable 
day in the spring, the surface of the newly-stocked 
land will be smooth, the seeds equally distributed 
in harrowing, the crop of grain will be early and 
thereby luxuriant, and the young grass, having 
the benefit of the early rains, will get good root, 
be more likely to survive the heat and drought of 
summer, yielding a full bite of aftermath in the 
fall, and good succeeding crops of hay. Sod-land 
plowed in November, will be free from growin 
grass in the spring, the roots of the late overturne 
sward being too far deadened by the immediately 
succeeding winter to spring very readily to the 
surface. The plowed land, after being subjected 
to the frosts of winter, will readily disintegrate and 
crumble down in fine particles when harrowed in 
spring ,— ielding a mellow seed-bed and facilita- 
ting the business of planting and the first hoeing, 
and the manure applied can be readily and nicely 
mingled with the kindly soil. Corn planted on 
sod furrows turned the fall previous, will not be 
80 liable to injury from the copper-heads or cut 
worms which eat off the young stalk at the sur- 
face of the ground, as though the land had been 
plowed in spring. So great heretofore have been 
the depredations of these worms on my young 
corn, when planted on the sandy intervales which 
were broken up from grass in the spring, that now 
the meadow-land which is to be made ready fora 
corn ope is invariably plowed late in the fall. By 
means of this precaution the ravagesof the worms 
have been pretty much prevented, but few hills of 
corn being entirely destroyed,—indeed, in passing 
through seven acres of corn to-day, vacant hills 
were not discovered, though looked for, and I 
think there cannot be enough loss of crop from 
this cause to be of much account. 
I have a piece of old sod, of seven or eight acres, 
which I intend to plant to various hoed crops next 
spring, and which I shall plow about ten inches 


inches deep; and now, friend Brown, I can plow 
ten inches deep and show you better soil, at that, 
than you could have found in the field at the for- 
mer period ; and the crops are larger than former- 
ly, as well as much surer of becoming sound and 
ripe—being less injuriously affected by unpropi- 
tious peculiarities of the season. These results 
have been realized by means of a systematic rota- 
tion of crops, along with a gradual increase in the 
depth of plowing at each rotation, and the _— 
cation of stout dressings of compost manure. They 
could not, in my opinion, have been attained with- 
out the deep plowing, nor without the making of 
manure by composting ; for enough of the elements 
of fertility und particularly of vegetable substance, 
could not have been supplied to the land to make 
the deep and healthy on. if nothing more than 
simply the excrements of the animals, and the re- 
fuse of the crops had been returned to it, and if 
the plowing had been no deeper than the original 
soil. The soil is now unctuous, fine-grained, pro- 
ductive, standing a drought well, where before it 
was coarse, porous, dry and poor. 

Perhaps you would like to know where the ma- 
nure is to come from, for these seven or eight 
acrés. The manure made since last April, by two 
horses kept to hay and grain during the time, has 
been thrown into a covered hog-yard beside the 
horse-barn, where three or four shoats are kept. 
Regularly once a fortnight, two loads, or about a 
cord of either muck, vegetable mould from the 
woodlands, or thiekly-matted turf, has been hauled 
home and placed in the apr spreading the 
manure equally about. The hogs have tumbled 
the materials over and over, and prevented the 
horse-manure from unduly heating ; and the yard 
being covered, and of ‘dimensions only about 
twelve feet wide by sixteen or eighteen long, the . 
manure has been kept in a small compass, has not 
been subject to much loss by evaporation, and is 
now a solid pile, five or six feet — The com- 
post will be removed to the field this fall, there 
covered with muck, and its qualityPfor corn parti- 
cularly, can rarely be surpassed. 

In October, 1852, the barn-yard was cleaned. 
out, and the bottom of the yard covered with 
muck and loam, a foot deep. Pleasant days dur- 
ing last winter, corn and other coarse fodder was 
fed to the cattle in the yard ; and the refuse fodder, 
with the cattle-droppings during those days, are 
now there, above the muck. The whole was well 
covered last spring with muck and sods, and the 
cows have since been kept in the yard nights. The 
contents of the yard will be taken out and piled a 
few rods from the barn, and the pile drawn to the 
field by seldding in the winter. 

My system of making compost in the cattle stalls, 
gives a somewhat unusually large quantity of ma- 
nure, considering the number of cattle wintered. 
[have heretofore described the process pretty mi- 
nutely inthe N. E. Farmer, and have received 
several communications from brother farmers, 
stating that they had tried the same as recommend- 
ed, and with satisfactory results. During the 
present month, the leaves and vegetable mould 
collected in little hollows in the woodlands, will 
be dug up with stout hoes made for the purpose, 








and piled in a convenient place near a sled-road 
through the woods, and drawn to the barn a few 
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loads.at a time by sledding next winter, Each 
morning, during the coming ‘‘foddering season,” 
a portion of the leaves and mould will be in 
the water-tight trench behind the cattle in the 
stable, at the rate of say a bushel to each grown 
animal. The cattle will have a bedding of straw 
or other coarse litter. The solid and liquid drop- 
pings of the animals will go into the trench, upon 
the leaves and mould, and the contents of the 
trench, together with such portion of the bedding 
as needs removal, will each morning be thrown 
out, becoming in the operation well intermingled. 
Some winters, according to convenience, muck 
which has been thrown out of the swamp a year 
or two previous, and become light, dry and fine, 
is used instead of the vegetable matter from the 
forest. The quantity of excellent compost that 
can be made in this way is greater than persons 
who know little of the system would a op ;and 
the expense of making it is quite unworthy of ac- 
count, considering the results realized. The ma- 
nure made in this way during next winter, will in 
March and April be drawn to the plowed field and 
piled in a compact heap to undergo a partial de- 
—— previous to being spread upon the 


Some sixty loads, or thirty cords of swamp muck, 
were in August last mixed with six tierces (two 
barrels to.a tierce,) of fresh lime. The lime was 
slaked to a dry powder as fast as wanted, by put- 
ting on just enough water for the purpose and 
then applied hot to the muck. The heap will 
soon be overhauled. It will be taken to the 
plowed field by sledding the coming winter, part 
of it used as bottom — for the heaps of ma- 
nure to be drawn there from the barn and yards, 
part for covering these heaps, and the remainder 
will be mixed with fifteen or twenty loads of horse 
manure, purchased for the purpose. 

From these several sources, enough manure will 
be had to put the land in good heart for bearing 
the next rotation of crops with which it is to be 
burdened. In my experience, friend Brown, 
have never known mother earth refuse or fail to 
reward one for¥good cultivation. If you are gen- 
erous with her, she will contrive, in one way or 
another, to modify for you the effects of those un- 
toward peculiarities of seasons, &c., which, in 
your plans, you could not anticipate nor control, 
making up for you, in some of her products, what, 
through imperfect and limited foresight, you have 
been disappointed in receiving by others, so that 
your husbandry shall in the aggregate result fa- 
vorably. But as for the grumbling sluggard, she 
expects no favors from him, and has in return but 
few to bestow, being quite as independent as he. 

I make no objection to handling the compost 
these several times, beeause the various ingen 
ents become thereby the better pulverized and 
mingled, and the mass enough improved to more 
than pay the expense. It is the finely pulverized 
particles, rather than the,.gzeat hard lumps, 
whether of soil or manure, that nourish the roots 
of vegetation and secure large and sound crops. 

Twenty years ago or more, I read with much 
interest the writings of Jethro Tull, on pulverizing 
and preparing land for crops. I could not but 
admire the enthusiasm of the old fellow; and, al- 
though I found it necessary to make some grains 
of allowance for his honest ardor, I yet got some 
ideas of the value and primary importance of thor- 


— 


ough pulverization of the land, which have stuck 
fast to me eversince,‘atd from the tice of 
which much t has been derived. lon every 
year led'to wonder at the foolish steps taken by 
some farmers"in Preparing land and manure for & 
crop. Under mistaken notions of economy, they 
seem to regard nice pulverization as quite too no- 
tional and particular for them—an expenditure of 
labor which the practical farmer cannot afford; 
while, in truth, such careful and thorough pre 
atory labor is just that additional labor and outlay, 
coming at just the mick of time, which constitutes 
the true economy of the whole concern,—making 
the germination and hg ng early growth of the 
crop certain, saving labor in after-cultivation, 
and bringing the fertility of the land and manure 
into full activity ; thus protecting the growing 
crop in the best attainable way from the unfavor- 
able influences presented by the season or other- 
wise, so that it attains a sound and ripe maturity 
and yields a full harvest. I have known cases 
where the same manure and land would have pro-: 
duced enough more crop than was actually ob- 
tained, had the pulverization been more nice and 
particular, to pay the owners (I speak advisedly, 
ten dollars a day for the necessary extra labor. t 
would recommend in such instances the consider- 
ate reading of the writings of Jethro Tull. They 
are old, but quite instructive, teaching principles 
of fundamental importance in the business of 
farming. 

With regard to the application of manure to 
green-sward, I would remarkithat we hear two ex- 
tremes advocated : some say its fertilizing proper- 
ties all have a tendency to rise and off in the 
atmosphere, and therefore it should be plowed in 
deep ; others say its goodness tends downwards, 
or at least that it remains inactive if plowed in 
and therefore it should be only harrowed in. So 
far as I know, both parties are in part right and 
in part wrong ; for neither is manure the most 
beneficial to the crops when itis plowed in deep— 
particularly if covered by sod f sneha 
when left too near the surface ; but if placed, not 
so low as to exclude it from the necessary atmos- 
pheric influences to promote due decomposition, 
nor so high as to become dried and dissi 
wind and sun, but low enough for the mellow 
soil to close all around it, and imbibe on all sides 
the gases and juices which it is inclined to part 
with by decomposition, its fertilizing i 
will be brought into activity and made available 
to the land and crop, so far as in the nature of the 
thing they can be. ; 

After experimenting variously in the application 
of manure, sometimes plowing it in so deep that 
it had not action enough to suit me, and some- 
times ne it too much exposed on the surface 
of the plowed land, I now generally plow « good 
depth to begin with, then spread the compost on 
the surface of the plowed land, harrow and crop- 
harrow to distribute and pulverize the manure 
and then with a plow having a sharp share, and 
a roller on the beam guaging the instrument to 
the depth wanted, turn the manure under from 
three to five inches deep, where, all things con- 
sidered, it seems to do the most , and thereby 
making fine pulverization and a deepseed-bed. In 
the spring, this will be my way of treating the 
seven or eight acres of sod to be plowed this fall. 





Manure plowed in on stubble or old mellow ground, 
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is not so liable to be wanting in action, because it 
does not fall exclusively to"the bottém of the fur- 
row, but mixes more or less with the loose, crumb- 
ling, overturning furrow-slice, and finds’a resting- 
place higher up in the soil. ' 

I have to say that in advocating fall plowing, I 
am supposing that the land to be plowed is suit- 
ably free from undue wetness, and not so stee 
nor of so uneven surface as to be liable to was 
considerably by late autumnal and early spring 
rains. Hoisroox. 

Brattleboro’, Oct. 7 thy 1853." 





For the New England Farmer. 
EXHIBITION 
OF THE FRANKLIN CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


This youngest and fairest of the Massachusetts 
family of fourteen, came before the public, gallant- 
ed by her accomplished President, on the 6th 
and 7th days of the present month, in a manner 
to command universal admiration. We have wit- 
nessed many exhibitions of the kind within thirty 
years last past, but we can truly say, never have 
we seen one that more fully accorded with our no- 
tions of what is proper to be done. Not that 
here was the greatest and most brilliant display 
we have ever seen, but because the exhibition was 
appropriate to the occasion, and every thing was 
done decently and in order. We arrived on the 

ound at 12 o’clock of the first day, and were 
immediately conducted to the beautiful field, where 
the animals were to be exhibited. Here were be- 
tween one and two hundred pairs of working oxen, 
ranging from 4850 to 3000 lbs.weight per pair, or 
from e feet to 6 feet girt, averaging, as we were 
told, 6 3-4 feet girt. We have never seen the 
like before. Among these, we saw some of the 
Durhams, some partly Durhams, and a few De- 
vons ; but more than three-fourths of the whole 
were natives, clearly confirming the impressions 
that we had formed, that the yeomanry of our 
hills, who generally understand what they want, 
are satisfied that the native cattle of New England 
ean work well enough for them. Our attention 
was particularly called by one of the officers of the 
Show, to amagnificent pair of three years old steers, 
said to weigh more than 4000 lbs., and truly they 
were equal to the representation. We were in- 
duced to enquire into the particulars of their his- 
tory ; and just as we were pencilling in our Note 
Book ‘* Beat this who can,”’ we cast a single eye 
upon the yoke, and saw that our informant had 
mistaken a 5 for a 3, so that the charms of their 
age soon vanished ; for it is certainly true, that 
an addition of a few years only, makes a wonder- 
ful difference. We have, for some time past, been 
sensiblyimpressed with this feeling. Even taking 
them to be five years old, as they were, we have 
seen none better. 

Next, our attention was called to the milch cows, 
about 20 in number, and these appeared as well 
as could be expected ; but we are not satisfied to 
form an opinion of this class of animals by exter- 
nal appearances, even with the aid of the far- 
famed escutcheon index, which, by the by, is no 
foolofasign. We failed-to learn all we wanted to 
know about these animals, but was kindly inform- 
ed by the venerable Chairman of the Committee, 
that the milk of one of the best had yielded 16 Ibs. 





5 ounces of butter in a week the present season. 
When a cow will yield 2 Ibs.of butter a day on fair 
feeding, we have no hesitation to pronounce her 
a good cow, even if she does not do this more than 
200 days ina year. We have heard of cows that 
will do this 365 days ina year, but we have never 
seen such, and never expect to, although they are 
said to be at the present time at Lowell, where 
great stories are sometimes manufactured, as well 
as many other great things. 

Among the heifers, we noticed several of the 
Jersey breed, lately imported by Judge GrennzLL, 
and are right glad that the enterprising farmers of 
Franklin County are to have an oportunity to test 
their character. Of the superior quality of their 
milk, we are fully satisfied from our own observa- 
tions. That 7 quarts of it will make as much but- 
ter as 10 quarts from our native cows, we are well 
assured, and generally, that these quantities will 
be required of each class of cows, to make a pound 
of butter. 

Quantum sufficit of bulls were presented, for all 
the purposes for which they are needed. We have 
long been satisfied that good bulls are essential to 
the raising of good stock, and that even more de- 
pends upon the male than the female, in raisin 
stock for dairy purposes. We are also satisfied? 
that no animals are worthy of premium, that have 
not been reared with particular care as to their 
qualities—and cows especially, with particular care 
as to the qualily of their milk. Ina herd of half 
a dozen, we have known the milk of all to be es- 
sentially impaired by the poor quality of one. 

A goodly number of sheep and swine were there; 
full justice to them was done by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, who had them in 
charge. Under his magic power, they coalesced to a 
charm. The report on the swine was a clincher— 
but we must say, we were not a little astonished 
to hear an allusion to the ‘‘Great Bore’’ of the 
mountain, in the presence of those who were there. 
But our curiosity was so much awakened by the 
allusion, that coarse as we esteemed it, we could - 
not leave the hills of Franklin and Berkshire, with- 
out seeing the animal, monstrous as ffé was said to 
be, and really, the nearer we came to the ‘*mon- 
ster,’’ the less formidable did he appear. If we 
lived in that region, we would not cease continual- 
ly to ery, until the State had done as much to help 
us through the mountain, as they have done to 
help others over it. So much we think is proper 
to be done, though we have little expectation of 
its being completed in our day. But we have long 
since had a suspicion that there is no obstacle 
that Yankee enterprise will notsurmount. On the 
a of the second day, we witnessed a truly 
splendid display of horses of every class,particular- 
ly breeding mares with foals at theirfeet. We were 
assured by the chairman of the committee, that * 
never to his knowledge has there been so fine an 
exhibition of this animal, in Western Mass. We 
are glad to find so much attention given to the 
rearing of horses of good blood. It is just as easy 
to rear a colt worth $100, at 3 years old, as one 
worth $25, by ee care at the commencement. 
Without a good beginning nothing good can be 
brought about. 

On the plowing field, were about a dozen com- 
a We have never seen work any better 

one. We should have been pleased to have seen 
teams from every town in the county, and res- 
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pectfilly say, that such teams ought to have been 
here. This operation is at the foundation of all 
culture; and although great improvements have 
been made in plowing, many more remain to be 
made. One feature of the work is worthy of all 
ere deliberation with which it was done. 


e want teams to work for the premium, as the) 


good farmer would work them at home ; we want 
no ‘‘noise and confusion’ there. 

- Although we are decidedly in favor of short 
speeches ata dinner-table, we are not able to pen a 
short account of a Cattle Show. There are always 
so many things seen, that the half cannot be told. 
The best part of the exercises of this occasion is 
still to be mentioned, viz., the address at the 
church by Dr. Dantet Lzx, of Rochester, N. Y.— 
Saving an extra half hour in length, this was a 
pee g performance. No man has a right to take 
up more than one hour in a speech, on such an 0c- 
casion. As much can be said in an hour as can be 
remembered, and what is the use of saying more? 
Dr. Lee is full of the matter—and with his ears of 
corn, potato and apple as mementos—capable of 
iving as instructive an address, as any other man. 
e have full notes of it, but we should prefer that 
he would give it to the public in his own words. 
Every man himself can best express what he intend- 
ed to say, and no one without his ‘consent should 
say it for-him. Where science is involved, it is 
hazardous for those who do not themselves know, 
to attempt to express the knowledge of others. 
Dr. Lee is certainly a learned man—and so far as 
we have witnessed, an accomplished gentleman ; 
we think the farmers of Franklin were fortunate 
in procuring the services of a teacher so able for 
the occasion, but should ourselves have felt bet- 
ter instructed by the practical experience of some 
of their own number. We hold to the belief that 
County Addresses should be the product of the 
County. 

Oct. 8, 1853. 





HEAVY SPADE VS. LIGHT FORE. 


Dickens, in Household Words, gives an account 
of a trial of the comparative merit of these two 
implements atan agricultural gathering at Tiptree, 
the seat and farm of Mr. Mechi. The spade used 
was the ordinary farm spade, while the fork was 
two pounds lighter than the ordinary agricultural 
fork. It was ascertained that the fork would di 
up easily hard strong ground that the spade ool 
not efficiently do. The prongs of the light fork 

ield place to the stones and bend round them, 
oosening the soil and springing instantly when 
withdrawn into their original form. 

A trial was also had between the light fork and 


the ordinary rigid and broad-bladed fork. ‘The 
man with the light fork earned four shillings while 
the other was earning two shillings and three 


pence, and the heavy fork after the match, re- 
quired an outlay of sixpence for repairs. The say- 
ings in repairs and renovation, pay for the light 
fork several times in the course of the year, and 
in the labor the saving is so great that the man 
using this fork is said to lift—by the saving of 
two lbs. in each effort—five.tons less in the course 
of a day’s work than his old-fashioned neighbor. 
It was ascertained by repeated trial that laborers 
with the light fork were able to perform their 


of cast steel, completed in one 


five narrow pr 
solid joint Without joint or weld.”’ 





For the New England Farmer. 
RUSSET APPLES, &O. 


Mr. Eprror :—I was interested in reading your 
description of the Hunt Russet Apple, in the 
weekly Farmer of Novy. 27th, 1852, and I wish to 
make some further,inquiries, | think I may have 
the same kind, but 4m not Certain, as I obtained 
it under a different name. You say, ‘‘We are 
inclined to think that the Hunt Russet is identical 
with the apple described by Cole, Downing and 
Thomas, as the English Russet.’ (a.) , in 
describing the American Golden Russet, calls it 
also Hunt’s Russet, and says, ‘‘Origin, Hunt farm, 


Concord, Mass.” Again you say, “ The tree is 
slow.in coming into bearing.” by. Is it so when 


grafted on bearing trees, or only when raised from 
the ground? My scions were completely covered 
with blossoms the second spring after setting; 
the apples are reddish in the sun, and fully answer 
Cole’s description of the American Golden Russet, 
under which name I received the scions. Do you 
thitik they are the true Hunt Russet? (c.) | 

More than forty years ago, a kind of apples were 

introduced into this section, called the English 
Russet, and fifteen or twenty years afterwards, 
others called Roxbury Russet. The only differ- 
ence that I know of in thestrees or fruit is, the 
English Russet is greener, more acid, and keeps a 
little later. They may have been, originally, the 
me. 
The Red Russet, though comparatively new, I 
think bids fair to take the precedence of all late- 
keeping apples. Itisa great grower. In my nur- 
sery of more than thirty kinds, I find it only equalled 
by the Hubbarston and Baldwin. The apples 
keep very late. A friend gave me a few last win- 
ter, and, although they were much handled and 
exposed, they kept much better than my Roxbury 
Russets. To be short, from the best information 
I can obtain, the trees grow and bear as well as 
the Baldwin, and are adapted to the same kind of 
soil ; the quality of the apple is as good as the 
Baldwin, and they will keep at least as late as the 
Roxbury Russet. 

The question has been asked, Will scions, taken 
from young trees, bear as soon as those taken 
from old ones? The following kinds, taken from 
small nursery trees, blossomed the second spring 
after setting, and bore fruit the same season; 
Red Astrachan, Cole’s Quince, Bars, Hawley, 
Minister, Ladies’ Sweeting. 

Wm. G. Caurcuu. 

Deer field, N. H., Oct. 1st, 1853. 


8a) 





Remarks.—(a.) It has been supposed by many 
persons that the old English Russet and the Hunt 
Russet are identical; but, from a careful compar- 
ison of the two, we are confident that such is not 
the case. The Hunt Russet, undoubtedly, origin- 
ated where Cole locates it. (b.) When grafted 
on thrifty trees, the Hunt Russet grows well, but 
not so rapidly, we think, as the Baldwin or Hub 





work more thoroughly with a saving of twenty 
per cent of labor. These forks were composed of 





bardston. (c.) No: not if they agree with Cole’s 
description of the English Russet. 
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PREMIUMS AT THE MIDDLESEX CoO. 
EXHIBITION, 


Farus.—For reclaiming bog meadows, $12 to 
James Taylor of Carlisle. Best cnltivated farm 
—lIst prem. 25. Elijah Wood, Concord; 2d. 15, 
Sam’l G. Wheeler, Concord. Best apple orchard 
—Benj. Wellington, Waltham, 12; Horace H. 
Bigelow, Marlboro’, 10; Asa Clement, Dracut, 10. 

Piowinc.—Double teams—1st prem. $10, Na- 
than Brooks, Princeton ; 2d 7, Jacob er, Lin- 
coln ; 3d 6, H. A. Sheldon, Wilmington ; 4th 5, 
John W. Rice, Sudbury. Single teams—1st prem. 
10,8. G. Sheldom, Wilmington; 247, Horace 
Heard, Wayland ; 346, Nathan Smith, Waltham ; 
4th 5,8. G. Wheeler, Concord. Horse teams— 
Buckley Moore, Framingham, 10; Jude Damon, 
Wayland, 7; Samuel e Thomas, do, 6; Elijah 
Wood, Concord, 5. 

Spapinc.—Enoch Garfield, $5; Michael Flan- 
nery, 4; H. C. Watts, 3; J. Harrington, 2; Pat- 
rick Murphy, 1. 

Mitcn Cows.—Alderny—E. M. Reed, of Tewks- 
bury, $8; A.S. Lewis, Framingham, 5. Best 
Dairy of Cows—Jonas Viles, Waltham, 10. Sin- 

le Ayrshires—J. B: Moore, Concord, 8; A. S. 

heldon, Willmington, 6; Converse Smith, Wal- 
tham,4. Extra Ayrshires—A. 8. Lewis, Fram- 
ingham, 8; John Raynolds, of Concord, 5. Devon 
—A. G. Heywood, 8. 

Hewers.—Milch Heifers—lst premium, $6, 
Geo. M. Barrett, Concord ; 2d 4, Jonas Viles, 
Waltham. Two years heifers—lst premium 5, 
Geo. F. Wheeler, Concord; 2d, 3, Geo. M. Bar- 
rett, Concord. Yearling heifers—lst premium 4, 
E. G. Reed, Boxboro’; 2d, 2 John Hosmer, Con- 
cord. Heifer .calves—lst premium 4. John B. 
Moore, Concord ; 2d. 2 Wm. Spencer Lowell. 

Far Catriz.—H. A. & S. A. Coburn, Lowell, 
es Nathan Pratt, Sudbury, 6; J. B. Moore, 

meord, 5 


Srzzers.—John Gragg, Bedford, best 3 year 
old, $6; John Lawrence, 24,3; Nathan Pratt, 
Sudbury, 5, best 2 yr old. 

Horszs.—lst premium, $10, Benj. Thurston, 
of Lowell, for Black Hawk horse; 2d, 5, Jeremi- 
ah Gilson, West Cambridge. Mares—l1st premi- 
um, 5, John Hosmer, Concord; 2d, 3, John W. 
Rice, Sudbury. 

Swine.—Best boar, T. W. Wellington, Shirley, 
$6; breeding sow, H. Sheldon, Wilwington, 6; 
best lot pigs, James P. Brown, 5; H. Sheldon, 3. 

Pouttry.—Turkeys—1st premium, $3, William 
Spencer, Lowell; 2d, 2,K. A. Shaw, of Concord. 

eese—Ist premium, 3, George F. Hartwell, Lin- 
coln. Fowls—lst premium, 3, James A. Basset, 
Concord; 2d, 2, S. Mason, Concord. 

Vucrtastes.—Best lot—lst premium, $5, J. 
B. Moore, Concord; 2d, 3, Abiel H. Wheeler, 
Concord ; gratuities of 1 to Wm. W. Whieldon, 
Samuel G. Wheeler, A. W. Putman, of Concord ; 
and Samuel Bird, of Framingham. Best show of 
Melons—2 to J. B. Moore, of Concord; best mel- 
on, 1 to J. Gammell, Lexington. 

Borrzr.—John Farwell, Framingham, $3 ; Eli- 
jah M. Reed, Tewksbury, 2,20 ; Sherebiah Spauld- 
ing, Chelmford, 2; Wm. F. Banvard, Marlboro, 
1,50 ; Buckley Moore, Framingham, 1. 

Breap.—To Married Ladies—lst premium to 





Mrs. C. W. Goodnow ; 2d to Mrs. Cynthia Howe ; 
3d to Mrs. M. K. Prescott. To Unmarried La- 
dies—lst premium to Margaret Lyons; 2d to 
Harriet Farrar ; 3d to Margaret Hamburg. 





NEGLECT OF PASTURES. 


No part of the farm in Maine is more useful or 

rofitable than our tures, and no part of our 
arms, as a general thing, is more neglected. In 
the first place, we neglect them when they are 
first cleared up and ready to sow or seed down, 
because in nine cases in ten we do not sow a suffi: 
cient quantity of seed nor a sufficient quantity of 
ass seeds.. A ffiend of ours, who has trave 
in England, observing the different modes of farm- 
ing‘among them, informs us that their best pastures 
were — laid down with a greater variety of 
grasses than we ever think of using. 

In the next place, we neglect, or rather abuse, 
our pastures by overstocking them, thus carrying 
from them much more than is returned. Again, 
a large —- of our pastures are shamefully 
neglected, by allowing bushes, such as cedars, 
hardhacks, sweet-ferns, alders, and also brakes, 
to usurp the place of grass. We know of some, 
where these intruders take up at least three quar- 
ters of the territory, so that- while the owner 
claims that his cattle have the range of twenty- 
five acres of | peng they cannot graze but about 
eight acres of grass, for there is not more than 
that space occupied by grass. A little attention 
and labor in cutting these bushes, by burning 
them off and scattering a good supply of grass 
seed on to these burnt places, would greatly im- 
prove the premises. — 

Some assert that cattle and other animals that 
run in pastures, leave as much as they take off. 
This may be partially true in some instances 
where cattle are not taken out from the time they 
are put in until housing time, but where they are 
taken out at night and yarded, as in the case of 
milch cows, this cannot be true. There is thus 
a gradual diminution of the fertility—a slow but 
sure os away of the elements necessary to 
keep up the growth of grass, and nothing returned. 
Now it will some evident to every inquiring and 
reflecting mind, that it will be necessary to refund, 
in some shape or other, a sufficient quantity of 
material to supply nourishment to the grass and 
other herbage made use of-by the cattle that eat 
it. 

Your pasture land is the mil/, and your cow the 
operator to turn grass into milk, butter and cheese. 

ow when the raw material has become exhaust 
ed, your buéter-mill must stop, or run so feebly as 
to be unprofitable, as sure as your cotton mill 
must stop or run feebly when the cotton or raw 
material is all gone. ‘The dictate of wisdom and 
common sense would be to supply an abuudance 
of material for the operator to convert into the 
article you desire. 

It would not be very convenient to manure pas- 
tures with animal manures from the barn-yard, 
unless they were plowed up and cultivated. As 
most of our pastures cannot be very conveniently 
cultivated, this mode of renovating them cannot 
be resorted to. But fortunately there are other 
modes of dressing land, such as plaster of paris, 
ashes, lime, salt, guano, super-phosphate of lime 
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in the shape of bones pulverized and prepared tor 
the occasion. 

Some one of these may supply the new of the 
missing material, and keep up the fertility ofgour 
tures, and consequently the profits arisin 
m grazing them. “The subject is worth muc 
thought and @areful experimenting.— Maine Farm- 
er. 





THE ARAB HORSE. 


Layard, the explorer of Nineveh, who is as fa- 
miliar with Arabs as he is with antiquities, gives 
in his late work, Assyria, some curious details re- 
specting the true horse of the desert. Contrary 
to the popular notion, the real Arabian is celebrat- 
ed less for unrivalled swiftness than for extraor- 

i powers of endurance. Its usual pace are 
but two—a quick walk, often averaging four or 
five miles an hour, and a half running canter ; for 
only when pursued does a Bedouin put in his 
mare to full speed. It is the distance they will 
travel in emergency, the t they will carry, 
and the comparative trifle of food they require, 
which render the Arabian horse so valuable. 

Layard says that he knew of q celebrated mare 
which had carried two men in chain armor beyond 
the reach of some Aneyza ae This mare had 
rarely had more than twelve handfuls of barley in 
twenty-four hours, excepting during the spring 
when the pastures yond ae me ; and it is only the 
mares of the wealthy Bedouins that get even thi: 
allowance. The consequence is that, except in the 
spring, the Arab horse is lean and unsightly. 

hey are never placed under cover during summer, 
nor protected from the bitter winds of the desert 
in winter. The saddle is rarely taken from their 
backs. Cleaning and grooming are strangers to 
them. They sometimes reach fifteen hands in 
height, and never fall below fourteen. In dispo- 
sition they are docile as lambs, requiring no guide 
but a halter; yet in the fright or pursuit their 
nostrils become blood-red, their eyes glitter with 
fire, the neck is arched, and the mane and tail are 
raised and spread out to the wind; the whole an- 
imal becomes transformed. The vast plains of 
Mesopotamia furnish the best breeds, and these 
breeds are divided into five races, of which the 
original stock was the —— The most fa- 
mous belong either to the Shammer or to the 
Aneyza tribes. Their pedigrees are kept scrupu- 
lously, and their value is so great that a thorough- 
bred mare is generally owned by ten or even more 

rsons. It is not often that areal Arabian can 

purchased. The reason is that on account of| 
its fleetness and power of endurance it is invalua- 
ble to the Bedouin, who, once on its back, can 
defy any pursuer except a Shammer or Aneyza 
with a swifter mare then his own. American 
racer, or even an English hunter, would break 
down in those pathless deserts almost before an 
Arabian became warmed up to its work. Where 
thorough-bred mares have been sold they have 
brought as high as six thousand dollars ; but these, 
it is understood, are not the best of the race. 

The Arab who sells his mare can do nothing 
with his gold, and cannot even keep it, for the 
next Bedouin of a hostile tribe who comes across 
his path, and who has retained his mare, will take 
it from him and defy pursuit. Layard thinks that 
no Arabian of the best blood has ever been seen 





in England. If this is so, we can scarcely sup- 


pee that any have come to America, but must 
lieve the so-called Arabians givén to our Gov- 
ernment at various times, to be of inferior breeds. 
Rarely, indeed, are the thorough-breeds found 
beyond the desert. It will be a subject of regret, 
to those who admire fine horses, to oa that the 
Arabian is considered to be degenerating, the con- 
sequence of the subjugation of Arabia, and the de- 
cline of the Bedouin tribe.— Phila. Bulletin. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A GOOD COW. 


Mr. Brown :—In February, 1852, I asked you 
some questions as to what kind of a cowI should 
keep, as I wished tokeep butone. I now wish to 
acknowledge my obligation to you for the infor- 
mation you gave me through the March No. of the 
N. E. Farmer, by which I selected the cowI now 
have. She is a cross of the Native and Galloway, 
and. will not come up to some of your Middlesex 
county cows, but is very good for this place. She 
was seven years old in June, 1852, and gave in 
June, J aly and August, last year, 2607 lbs. or 
976 qts.’of milk, beer measure; 2 lbs, 11 oz. to the 

t. .In the whole year up to April Ist, 1853, the 
time I dried her off, about five weeks before she 
calved (she then gave over 2 qts. per day) she had 
given 74734 lbs., or 27803 qts. I weighed the 
milk night and morning, every day, through the 
the time. Her feed was one qt. of meal and three 
of fine feed per day. Her pasture through grass 
time, was a lot of thirty-seven rods, except six 
weeks that she was in a lot that I could have a 
privilege in at about one dollar per week. This year 
with the same pasture she gave in July and Au- 
gust, 4034 Ibs. or 1501 gts. of milk, or 531 qts. 
more than last year in the corresponding three 
months. The second week in June she averaged 
20 qts. per day; 55 Ibs. was the most in any one 
day ; we could have made 174 lbs. butter from 
that week’s milk ; but we sell the most of the milk 
at the door at 6 cts. per goart. 

James THoMPson. 





Remarxs—We are gratified that our friend sue- 
ceeded so well in acting upon our suggestions. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HORSE RADISH. 


Mr. Eprror :—Dear Sir,—Will you inform me, 
through the columns of the Farmer, of which I am 
a subscriber, of the best or proper method of cul 
tivating horse-radish for the market. 

We have in our garden, and in the grass land 
near it, an abundance of this root, growing spon- 
taneously, and I have thought, with a little sea- 
sonable labor, it ‘‘would pay’’ to cultivate it, and 
hence, be a new mode with me, of ‘turning the 
soil and the penny.”’ Respectfully yours, 

Mason, N. H., Sept. 21, 1853. G. 





te The peach originally was a poisonous al- 
mond. Its fleshy parts were then used to poison 
arrows, and it was for this purpose introduced in- 
to Persia ; the transplanting and cultivation, how- 
ever, not only removed its poisonous qualities, but 
produced the delicious fruit we now enjoy. 
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CATTLE SHOW AT NORTHAMPTON, 

The Annual Exhibition of the Hampshire, Frank- 
lin and Hampden Society took place at Northamp- 
ton, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 11th and 
12th insts. The weather was favorable, and all 
circumstances seemed to conspire to make the oc- 
casion an agreeable and profitable ones The morn- 
ing of the first day was bright, witha cool and 
bracing air, so that the men of the hill-country and 
of the valleys,with their pleasant wives and daugh- 
ters, came out with hearty good will to join the 
happy festival. We were fortunate in being on 
the ground early in the morning to see the cattle, 
horses, sheep and swine, in single groups as well 
ag collectively. 

Our attention—after the stock had generally 
come upon the ground—was first directed to the 
Swine. The collection was not numerous, but 
there were several lots of fine proportions, which 
did credit to their keepers. There were none of} 
entire purity of any one blood. 

From the swine we passed to the Sheep, among 
which were the French and Spanish Merinos and 
Silesian ; they appeared finely, and did not belong 
to that class of which there is ‘“‘a great cry and 
little wool.” 

The Working Ozen, 25 pairs from South Hadley, 
and about as many more from Hadley, with many 
single pairs, attracted especial attention. They 
were mostly of the native breed, were of fine size 
and form, and, we believe, could not be excelled 
by an equal number of any other breed in the 
country ; and when we afterward saw their skill 
and power when hitched to the cart and plow, we 
felt confirmed in the opinion, formed while stand- 
ing by their side in the morning, that they cannot 
be excelled by any other breed for actual service 
on the road or farm. Whether they can be, as 
intended for the shambles, we are not 80 clear. 

In the department of Fat Cattle, we have seen 
nothing at any of the Shows this autumn to com- 
pare favorably with those exhibited at Northamp- 
ton. They were numerous and of the highest or- 
der. One pair exhibited by Moses Sressuys, of 
Deerfield, weighed 4,600 pounds. A pair from 
Hatfield, presented by Mr. Bitzines, weighed 5,000 
pounds. Epmunp Swiru, of South Hadley, pre- 
sented a pair of steers, two years and nine months 
old, that weighed 3,070 pounds. The oxen by Mr. 
Stebbins were of the Devon blood, and the steers 
by Mr. Smith, of the Short Horn. A pair of four 
year old oxen weighing 4,380 lbs. which were very 
fine, were presented by Cernas May, of Conway. 

Some excellent Milch Cows were on the ground, 
though there were not many in all, presented. 
One, owned by Jornam A. Crarx, had produced 
15 lbs. and one ounce of butter in 7 days, with 
only the common pasture feed. She was bred by 
the President of the Society, the Hon. Pao 





Laturopr, from his famous stock of Short Horns. 


Among the Young Cattle we noticed marks of the 
Hereford, Short Horn, Devon and Ayrshire blood, 
mingled with our native. We were particularly 
pleased with a very fine short-horn heifer, the 
property of Mr. Lathrop, and another, one year 
and 12 days old, for which he could have taken 
$200; These were Short Horns. 

In the Exhibition Hall, the Fruits were abund- 
ant. Around a dish of the common crab apple, 
were thirty varieties of fine fruit, all springing 
from that common centre ; reading to all a homily 
upon the effects of careful culture. 

There was a fine variety of Vegetables, giving 
plenty of evidence that the garden is appreciated. 
The Poultry was in full feather—the cocks as noisy 
as ever, and the hens crammed in their narrow 
coops, speaking as loudly as they could—‘*‘I can’t 
get out—I can’t getout !”’ 

There were very féw “Farm implements—Ketch- 
um’s Mowing Machine, and a Hay Cutter or two 
comprising the whole display. \ 

What pleased us much was a Hydraulic Ram, 
set up, and, water being supplied, showing to all 
on the spot its practical working. This was worth 
more to the multitude, than whole quires of des- 
cription. 

The Drawing Match was well contested—load 
3,000 pounds ; teams and teamsters, skilful. 

Of Horses there was a good show—some of them 
very fine. ‘ 

Sixteen teams Plowed, mostly two horses; a fair 
of horses, owned and driven by Mr. Exisua Strona, 
of Northampton, while he himself held the plow, 


did the work with more ease, exactness and skill - 


than we ever witnessed before ; and this we say, 
living as we do, among many of the best plowmen 
in the country. Mr. Strong had no whip, and no 
loud word escaped his lips during the time he was 
engaged. There was perfect harmony between 
himself and team; a single low tone would arrest, 


-or haw or gee them instantly, or quicken or de- 


crease their movements. On coming out of the 
furrow and mingling with another team from the op- 
posite land,a single word would extricate them with 
almost mechanical precision. ‘That single exhibi- 
tion of skill was the admiration of every beholder. 

The services at the church were exceedingly in- 
teresting. The Address was by Wu.S. Kiwe,Esq., 
editor of the Journal of Agriculture. His subject 
was: ‘‘How can farming be made to pay,’ and 
the general divisions were, 


1. That it does not now pay as it ought to, and 
as liberally as other occupations. 

2. Why it does not pay. 

3. How it can be made to pay. 


The address embraced several topics not imme- 
diately connected with the main proposition, and 
altogether covered ground enough fora dozen such 
efforts. It was listened to with attention, and no 
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doubt many of its points will be remembered with elicited considerable atténtion. It is a splendid 


profit. 
After the address, a most interesting report was 


read by Rev. M. E. Wurrs, of Southampton} on a a 


Domestic Manufactures. 

At the dinmer table, Mr. Laruror, the President; 
introduced the company to each other in general 
terms, spoke of the pleasures of the Farmer’s Fes- 
tival, of the gratification and honor he felt in being 
the President of such an Association, and then 
introduced the Secretary, W. O. Gornam, Esq., 
who spoke of the value and moral effect of these 
gatherings in .the most brilliant and beautiful 
terms. Intermingled with the reports*were short 
speeches from Cuas. L. Fim, Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, Simon Brown, and 
Dr. Cizave.anp, of Northampton. Many ladies 
were present and greatly enbanced the enjoyments 
of the occasion. i 

Our thanks are due theP:esident and Secretary 
of the society, and to many acquaintances, for 
kind attentions during our’stay in the charming 
vicinity of Mount Holyoke 


ait 
— 


For the New England Farmer. 
ESSEX COUNTY SOGIETY. 


Dear Sir :—The annual Exhibition of the Essex 
Agricultural Society took place agreeably to as- 
signment, at the City Common in Lawrence to- 
day. Owing to the unfavorable state of the 
weather yesterday, its suceess was doubtless some- 
what cramped ; yet, under the adverse circum- 
stances attending it, the established character of 
the society has been fully sustained. waty # 
it was the coldst day of the season, and in the 
morning oe cloudy, a large concourse of people 
assembled to witness the display of the produc- 
tions of well-directed oso § and ingenuity with 
which the occasion abounded. 

The combination of the scientific and the prac- 
tical (marks of the progressive character of the 
age,) might be observed in all departments of the 
exhibition, as well as the more refined and culti- 
vated taste of the community, which, in no small 
degree, is to be attributed to the well-directed en- 
deavors of the N. E. Farmer and its kindred spir- 
its, the pioneers in the warfare against bigotry, 
prejudice and its attendant conservatism. 

Although there was the usual number and 
quality of cattle, horses, swine, fowls, sheep, &c. 
exhibited, I have only time to notice a few of the 
leading features in that department in which I 
take the greater interest, viz: the pomological 
division, in which there was a fine display. Among 
the pears I noticed the Roi de Wurtemberg, by E. 
Emerton, Salem, Ms., the most attractive, deci. 
dedly, of any pear upon the table ; and if it is 
susceptible of orchard cultivation, and its 
looks do not belie the quality, it is destined to 
rival any pear of its time. The specimens pre- 
sented by Mr. Emerton were very large, pyriform, 
golden yellow, with a beautiful red blush, a soft, 
pure skin, and a perfectly symmetrical form. If 
exterior indications are worth anything, then 
surely it is the prince of years. 

The Frederic de Wurtemberg, by A. Nesurra, 





pear, of pyriform shape, with a stout soft stem, 
and tapering almost to a point at.the stem; yel- 

und, and red, approaching crimson cheek. 
ndging from the specimens of Mr. Nesmith, we 
should pronounce it a highly desirable variéty for 

tensive cultivation; but Mr. 8. W. Cozz sa 

(and his opinion is entitled to, as it receives, 
confidence of the community,) it is rather variable 
and often worthless. 

The Jalousie, C. F. Piruan, of good size, fair, 
beautiful, russet, and sustains the reputation of 
an abundant pagpucer, worthy of more extensive 
cultivation. e fall. 

The Buerre Bosc, OC. F. Prruan, elegant speci- 
mens, large, pyriform, tapering nearly to a point ; 
a very attractive pear, of excellent quality, said 
to be a moderate growing bearer; last of Septem- 
ber and October. 

Specimens of the Urbaniste, large, greenish, with 
slight sprinkling of red, and a little russet, recom- 
mended by Mr. Canor as one of the best late fall 
pears for general culture, and appears*worthy of 
the distinction. 

Time will not permit me to go into a detailed 
description of the numerous varieties presented on 
the sion by Mr. ManNina, and many others ; 
suffice it to say that the Bartlett, Seckel, D’ Arem- 
berg, Duchess de Angouleme, (that prince of large 
pee Louise Bon de Jersey, Vicar of Winkfield 
lemish Beauty, (whose beauty was far su 
by others on exhibition,) Diz, Pound, aid a host 
of others (I did not notice the Winter Nelis,)-on 
exhibition were well represented, the excellent 
qualities of which bespeak a high compliment for 
the tanto al ioceeiastoen se those who are en- - 
ed in promoting the production of excellent 
nt in New England. E 
The apples in this section of the country may 
this year be considered a failure, consequent upon 
which their division ofthe tables did not quite 
come up to the usual.standard. I noticed beau- 
tiful specimens of the grape, some very large 
bunches of Black Hamburgh, well matured, raised 
at Lawrence in the open air. The Sweet Water 
looked well, and the Isabella nearly ripened.— 
There were but few plums and peaches. Coe’s 
Golden Drop plum looked well, and sustains its 
reputation for long keeping. Crawford’s late Meloc- 
oton, Lemon Clingstone, and Red Cheek Melocoton, 
the latter from the orchard of E. J. Jackman, 
Methuen, together with a plate of large white 
peaches, vied in beauty at least with their more 
early rivals. The oa was beautifully dee- 
orated with a large collection and variety of flow- 
ers, paintings, and exquisite needle-work. 
The produce of the Dairy, if exhibited at all, 
escaped our notice. The staff of life did not ap- 
in quantities equal to the attention it merits. 
The cabbages, squashes, onions, turnips, potatoes, 
melons, &c., were of good size and excellent qual- 
ity, and on the whole, the exhibition passed off in 
a very agreeable, pleasant and quiet manner. 
Yours, &e., G. S. Waker. 
Groveland, Sept. 29th, 1853. 





Remakks.—Some account of the Essex Exhibi- 
tion has already been given, but as the above is 
chiefly devoted to descriptions of some of the 





fruits exhibited, it will be found timely and inter- 
esting. 
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SECELE AND LOUISE BONNE DE JER- 
SEY PEARS. 


The Seckle (dotted outline) pear, with many 
cultivators, stands at the head of all pears, as re- 
gards quality. It is now introduced into every 
fruit garden. Downing says “‘it is the richest 
and most exquisitely flavored variety known. In 
its highly concentrated, spicy, and honied flavor, 
it is not surpassed, nor indeed equalled, by any 
European variety.’’ When we add to this that the 
tree is thé healthiest and hardiest of all pear trees, 
forming a fine, compact, symmetrical head, and 
bearing regular and abundant crops in clusters at 
the end of the branches, it is easy to see that we 
consider no garden.complete without it. The soil 
should receive a top-dressing of manure frequently, 
when the size of the pear is an object. TheSeckle 
pear originated on the farm of Mr. Seckle, near 
Philadelphia. 





The Louise Bonne de Jersey is one of the best 
among the new autumn pears; many place it 
among the five or six best pears known. It suc- 
ceeds admirably in New Fngland, being hardy and 
productive, the tree making fine upright shoots. 
The fruit is large, the skin glossy.and smooth, pale 
green in the shade, and overspread with brownish 
red in the sun, but sometimes becoming quite 
crimson. In season in September and October. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 

Will you inform a subscriber whether the 
effects of guano would be impaired, if put onus 
land at the same time with wood ashes. (a.) 

Another or reclaimed swamp land a 
proper soil for raising grain? (b.) D. 

Rewarks.—(a.) If the guano and ashes are tho» 
oughly incorporated with the soil, we should not 
fear any unfavorable effects from such an applica- 
tion. 

(b.) On meadows that are drained twelve to 
eighteen inches below the surface, we have seen 
almost every crop of the farm growing in great 
luxuriance; but as a general rule, we think it 
would be unsafe to recommend the cultivation of 
the cereal grain on our common reclaimed mead- 
ows. 

To * A Vermonrer.’’—In answer to the inquir- 
ies of ‘ A Vermonter,’’ we would simply say, that 
our prices current are examined every week, by 
dealers in the several commodities about which 
he seems so desirous of being informed, and the 
prices are varied to suit fhe eurrent prices of the 
articles sold. Not being produce-dealers or mar- 
ket-men ourselves, we are obliged to rely upon 
others for our information, and if any of our read- 
ers are deceived by such data as are given in the 
Farmer, it is because we also are made sharers of 
the same deception. It is our intention, and our 
effort, to spare no pains in making every depart- 
ment of the Farmer reliable and correct ; and our 
readers may be assured that if anything seems 
wrong, it is not the result of intentional neglect. 
In reply to your inquiry about grasshoppers, we 
have not heard that they have been destructive 
the past season to any but the grass crop and 
pasture. In some sections of New England the 
pastures were cut off so that feed was very short; 
but the abundant rains have afforded good feed 
generally in the Northern States, since July. 
There is no failure to our knowledge, in any of the 
usual crops. The hay crop will be an average one, 
after all the fears that were entertained. The ap- 
ple crop will be short. 

Swa.Ltows.—The barn swallows mostly left this 
locality between the first and tenth of August; the 
last that I noticed was on Sunday, Aug 27th, when 
two were seen. On Friday, Sept. 16th, in the af- 
ternoon, large numbers of the white-bellied swal- 
low (apparently several hundreds) were seen for 
some hours. They left before night, and have not 
since appeared. I do not recollect seeing a single 
‘swallow since that time. . Barus. 

East Bridgewater, Sept. 26th, 1853. 

J.H., Temple, N. H., and E. C. H., Plymouth, 
Gurnet, Mass., will please accept thanks for inter- 
‘esting letters in relation to the habits of birds. 
"We do not publish all letters that we receive on 
this subject, but intend to compile bye and bye 
something reliable from them regarding the habits 
lof our New England birds. 
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Friend Brown :—You have requested informa- 
tion from different localities, to know when the 
swallows left. The last I saw was on the 4th 
inst.; the chimney swallows left here 8 or 10 days 
before that time. I wish you or some of your 
subscribers would explain to me a little occurence 
that I saw about 30 years since. There was a 
piece of salt marsh diked in to keep the salt water 
off—perhaps 25 or 30 acres—and the owners 
flowed it with fresh water. How many days the 
water had been on I don’t know; but when I 
was there, in March, there were hundreds and 
I don’t know but thousands of swallows flying 
over the water ; they would fly up a short distance, 
then go down, as if they were going to dive into the 
water, and then scale along close to the surface 
and appeared to be very uneasy ; it was more than 
a month before any swallows came about the 
barns. 

Please tell me where they came from so early, 
if you can. Isaac Brown. 
homaston, Me., Sept., 1853. . 

Reuarks.—ls this not another pretty strong ev- 
idence that swallows do sometimes retire and pass 
the winter beneath the surface of the ground? 
Friend Brown will accept our thanks for this in- 
teresting fact. 


J.C., Chelsea.—A few lines in New England 
Farmer, No. 34, read, ‘‘To lay out an acre of land 
in a sqnare form, measuré 209 feet on each side, 
and you will have the quantity within an inch.”’ 

Knowing that you wish to give only correct in- 
formation, you will accept the following state- 
ments. 

To lay out an acre of land in a square form, 
measure 208 feet 84 inches on each side, and you 
will have the quantity within a little less than 5-6 
of a square inch. 


From G. F. N., Randoiph, Vt., about Husking 
Corn. ‘‘Take a stick about the size and length of 
@ common rake tooth, pointed at one end, and held 
across the right hand by a string passing around 
the middle finger and tied to the stick. By this 
pointed end coming in contact with the thumb 
(being 4 an inch above the forefinger) the tough- 
est husks may be split, thus entirely saving the 
wear and tear of the fingers and finger-nails in sep- 
arating them. Try it once! you can make one 
in five minutes.” 

Pgars. Nouveau Poiteau.—Mr- Anvrew Lackey, 
a skilful cultivator of fruits at Marblehead, hand- 
ed us a pear of the above variety which we found 
very fine, capable of being pressed into a pulp like 
butter or a luscious peach upon the tongue. He 
describes itasa free grower and bearer, hardy 
and having a beautiful form and foliage. Having 
tested the fruit, we should have no -hesitation in 
recommending it as worthy of a place in every 
garden, if the other requisites he describes are 
correct, which we have no reason to doubt. In 

-shape and size the fruit somewhat resembles the 
Bartlett. 





Batpwin Apptes.—C. E., South Hadley, Mass. , 
the largest we ever saw. It is not uncommon that 
the Baldwin bears the odd year; your trees may 
be made to bear every year, perhaps, by high cul- 
tivation. " 

Prars.—From C. H., Harvard, Mass. ; the spe- 
cimens left are the Louisa Bonne de Jersey, one of 
our most @xcellent autumn pears. 

Squasnes.—A bouncer from Jostan Gitson, 
Prottorsville, Vt. He says it is one of nine 
raised from two seeds. The weight was, of one, 60 
lbs.; two 56 Ibs. each; two 50 Ibs. each; one 45 Ibs.; 
two 36 each, and one 30 Ibs., making in all 420 
Ibs. This comes inthe ‘‘nick of time,”’ friend Gil- 
son, for our’s have ‘‘all gone.to the bugs!” 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Having seen a notice in your pa- 
per requesting information in regard to the de- 
parture of the swallows, I take the liberty to make 
a few remarks on the migration of the swallow, 
and ‘a few other birds with which I am most fa- 
miliar. Their arrival in spring is an interesting 
period, as well as their departure in autumn. The 
time of their arrival last spring is kept in iny reg- 
ister as follows :—Blue birds and robins. ap’ 
March 21st, black birds March 27th, phebe April 
lst, barn swallow April 28. Swallows commenced 
nesting May 4th; last brood left the nest August 
12th ; first meeting preparatory to departure, Au- 
gust 8th; first emp pcte -2 Igt. The other 
birds, I believe, have not yet departed. 

The great meeting of the swallows proreeey 
to their departure took place August 8th. Hun- 
dreds of swallows were assembled over a smooth 
pasture, skimming the ground in all directions, 
n oagread with no other object than teaching 
their young to fly; their swift wings cutting the 
air with uncommon rapidity, as if animated in 
view of their immediate departure. Ata short dis- 
tance above this beautiful assemblage, were seen 
about 20 night hawks, whose broad, e i 
wings and delightful gestures betokened a gala 
day for them. Afterthis day the swallows began 
to disappear, and yet their decreasing numbers as- 
sembled from day to day to exercise their tiny 


wings preparatory to their final departure. For 
several of the last days of August I seldom saw 
more than two atatime. In 1852, Au 12th, 


their great meeting took place, and in two or 
three days they were all gone. 
Respectfully yours, 
Brandon, Vt., Oct. 1st, 1853. 


D. Buckianp. 





Fratp in Frurr Trees.—The Worcester Spy 
states that during the past two seasons. various 
counties have been visited by pretended travelling 
agents of large and well known nurseries. Those 
who have been inveigled into purchasing fruit trees 
of them, have almost invariably been disappointed 
in their trees, some to such an extent as to refuse 
to set them out, These trees are said to be man- 
ufactured in an obscure part of the State of New 
York, by the process of root grafting, which isdone 
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by taking the roots of old trees in the winter, and 
cutting them up into small pieces—into each of 
which is grafted a scion. These are planted in the 
spring, and grow vigorously for three or four years, 
but soon come toa stand, assuming the appear- 
ance and decrepitude of old trees. Many kinds, 
naturally good bearers, when propagated in this 
way, will hardly bear at all. 





THE GREAT GYPSUM FIELD. 


We publish below a short description of the 
Gypsum field we spoke of last week, from the pen 
of Mr. Shumard, of this city, who acted as geolo- 
gist in the expedition under Capt. Marcy, in his 
reconnoisance of the headwaters of Red River. 
Anything coming from Dr. 8. may be relied on, as 
he is a man of close and scrutinizing observation, 
and as a geologist is undoubtedly the best in the 
State. The exploration of the great desert of 
America is opening new wonders in respect to 
the minerals, &c., of that unknown region, and the 
wandering tribes that inhabit it. The Gypsum 
Field being so extensive, is not the least one, of 
the discoveries being made, by explorers ; and of 
itself, will open an immense trade at some future 
day, all of which will have to pass through the 
State of Arkansas. Here, we present one induce- 
ment, ndt a small one, for building the Pacific 
Railroad from Fort Smith. 

Mr. Eprror :—The immense field of Gypsum dis- 
covered by the late exploring expedition to the 
headwaters of the Red River, having excited con- 
siderable interest in the public mind, a few re- 
marks upon the subject may not prove uninter- 
esting to the readers of the Herald. 

The field is probably the largest in the world, 
and extends from the Wachita mountains to with- 
in a short distance of the nearest Mexican Prov- 
ince. se samy the entire extent, the Gypsum 
presents itself to the surface in such a manner as 
to be very easily worked, and is of the purest qual- 
ity. Not unfrequently we-travelled for miles over 
continuous beds, which, from their whiteness, and 
the great abundance of glittering Selepite (trans- 
parent Gypsum) they contained, added greatly to 
the interest of the scenery ; while here and there 
immense bluffs—often several miles in extent, and 
thickly capped with the same material, projected 
to the height of two or three hundred feet above 
the level of the surrounding country. In many 
places it was observed to be twenty feet in thick- 


ness. 

a. which, when burnt, produces the Plas- 
ter of Paris, is one of the most important sub- 
stances in nature. Besides being one of the ver 
best fertilizers of the soil, it is largely used for build- 
ing and ornamental purposes, and is‘every year be- 
coming more and more important, in a commercial 
= of view. Hence its discovery, in inexhausti- 

le quantities, cannot but be looked upon with the 
utmost degree of interest. 

Should the contemplated railroad to the Pacific 
extend through this region of country, the value 
of this deposit could hardly be too highly estima- 
ted. Here there is enough gypsum to supply the 
whole world for centuries to come, while its great 
purity and the comparatively trifling expense that 
would attend the working of it, are at once sufli- 


cient to indicate the large amount that would be 
annually ted to market. 
—Fort Smith Herald. Gxzo. G. Saomarp. 





FLAX. 

Saxton, of N. Y., has published in beautifal 
style, a Lecture of 52 pages, by Jonny Wison, of 
Edinburgh, or London, on the treatment, agricul- 
tural and technical, of this crop. Since cottons 
are 80 cheap, this crop has been sadly neglected, 
and a field of flax, a swingle-board or ‘‘linen- 
wheel,’’ are things unknown to the young farmer. 
The straw can now be converted into the dressed 
fibre in a few hours, instead of going through the 
tedious process Of rotting it on the ground, and 
then breaking, swingling, hatchelling, and comb- 
ing it as formerly. 

Mr. Wilson says that a very large sum, $14, 
000,000 to $15,000,000, is annually expended by 
the United States in the purchase of linen goods 
from Great Britain, which country is obliged to 
procure the raw material for their manufacture 
from other countries with which the U. S. has no 
commercial relations. 

For sale by Tappan 4 Whittemore—price 25 
cents. 





THE LITTLE MARTYR. 


Hatley, Canada East, October 12th, 1858. 

Dear Sir:—Please mform me as soon as possi- 
ble who is the Treasurer of the association which 
contemplates the erection of a monument to the 
noble little boy who would not steal, near Chica- 
go, as there are many here who would be happy to 
contribute to so noble an object. Any information 
which you will give in the next issue of the ‘‘ Far- 
mer’’ will be gratefully received. 
A deep interest is manifested here in the con- 
duct and glorious end of that dear little fellow. 
Doubtless many would be glad to give, if they 
knew where and to whom. 


Respectfully yours, J. W. B. 





te In reply to the above we would say, that a 
committee of twenty has been appointed, to raise 
a fund to erect a monument to the young hero, 
Kyun Iverson, and any sums of money designed 
for this object may be forwarded by mail or other- 
wise to S. L. Brown, Chicago, Illinois, who is the 
treasurer of this committee. Itis desirable that 
at least one thousand dollars should be raised for 
this purpose, and five times that sum might’be ap- 
propriately used. Contributions will be duly ac* 
knowledged in the Chicago papers. We hope 
there are many among our readers who will con- 
tribute their mite towards perpetuating the re- 
membrance of the noble deed of young Iverson.— 
Should any of our friends prefer to forWard their 
contributions to our care, we will acknowledge the 
same in the Farmer, and transmit the sum collect- 
ed to Chicago. 

The following letter, addressed to a a gentleman 





in Chicago, by a little boy in Cincinnati, will be 
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read with interest. Is it not delightful to find 
such sentiments pervading the hearts of the young? 


Dantet Exston, Esq.,—Dzar Sir :—I read in the 
Cincinnati a an account of the little Norwe- 
boy, Knud Iverson, ‘“‘who would rather die 
to steal.’’ That little boy set an example for 
both old and young. Let that noble deed be told 
to all little boys and girls—let it live tion 
after generation. I heard that many boys were 
going to send money to have a monument erected 
him. Iam only nine years old. IfI was older 
I could write better and send more money. I can 
Only send one dollar. I did not know who to send 
my letter to, but I thought you was the person 
because I saw zest name in the papers, 80 send 
it to you, Mr. Elston. Please give it to the per- 
son who has charge of it, and I will thank you very 
much. I could have asked my father for more 
money, but would rather send my own earnings, 
and one dollar is all I have now. 
TuEopore A. BLINN. 
Cincinnati, Sept. 25th, 1853. 





Tae Great Horse Convention.—Yesterday was 
a proud day for Springfield, and for the horses, 
and for the riders and the owners—and for the 
landlords especially. All the taverns were overrun 
last night, and strangers had to retire into the su- 
burban towns to sleep. The horses could sleep 
standing. There were five or six hundred of the 
finest animals in the country, abroad during the 
day, and the way they trotted and cantered and 
ranced and showed off their good points was 
utiful to behold. +The stately stallion, the gen 
tle palfrey, the roadster, the pacer, the racker, 
the draft Sins, the race horse, breeding mares, 
colts and ponies, all seemed conscious that it was 
their day, and that the eyes of the world were up- 
on them. The show has been well ay 2 by the 
enterprising citizens of this thriving inland city. 
It pays abundantly. Gentlemen connected with 
the press have honored their invitations to a very 
extensive extent. The weather is also propitious, 
and the exhibition will undoubtedly carried 
through the week triumphantly.—Post, 20th. 





Fatt Care AND Feepine or Saeep.—Sheep should 
never be permitted to grow poor in the fall. Give 
them the best feed you cati, and if consistent with 
your concerns, put them in the yard at night, if 
at all cold or stormy, and in the morning give 
them a little of the best hay you have, or a few 
oats, and after they have eaten turn them out 
again. Just remember at this season they need 
’ care and attention, and your own good judgment 

will probably suggest the way in which it can be 
most properly bestowed.— Germantown Telegraph. 





Sewrne Macuines.—A joint stock company in 
New York has bought up and combined the three 
best ae in the country, and by this 
means ay uced an apparatus which mo 
so nearly to perfection that it will probably de- 
prive one class of the ill-paid seamstresses of the 
country of the scanty pittance they have hitherto 
been able to earn with their needles. The present 
is truly an age of improvement. The Ames Man- 
ufacturing Company of Chicopee is largely inter- 
ested in this new enterprise, and Mr. James T. 


Ames is the President of the Company we have 
referred to. The machines are being made in con- 
siderable numbers by the Ames Co., and are sold 


at $100 each.—Springfield Republican. 


A WONDERFUL PRINTING PRESS. 


The N. Y. Tribune describes a printing press of 
wonderful capacities, just perfected by Victor 
Beaumont, a citizen of New York. It says :— 


‘The press, at a-moderate rate of speed, will 
deliver thirty thousand sheets printed on both sides 
in a single hour! Its movement combines the orig- 
inal principles of Napier, which are —— by Hoe 
in his great press, with some new and beautifully 
simple arrangements and devices of the inventor. 
It has a large central cylinder like the Hoe — 
on which are fastened the forms for both sides of 
the sheet to be printed. The type are held fast by 
Hoe’s patent column-rules. The paper used is @ 
continuous strip or band dispensing with men to 
feed the separate sheets as in other power presses. 
This strip or band Mr. Beaumont arranges very in- 
mg ; he avoids the inconveniences irseparable 
rom having it in the form of a roll, by laying itin 
a pile, folded backward and forward like a pieceof 
broadcloth ; one end of this pile is put into the 
press, which then draws its own supply without 
tearing or straining the paper till the whole sheet 
has ed through. As there are no feeders, room 
is obtained for additional printing cylinders ; a 
moderate sized press’will have twelve of these, and 
willrequire three hands to run it, two of them, being 
employed in carrying and looking after the paper. 
Each twelve cylinder press will work four of these 
continuous sheets at a time, or one to each three 
ofits cylinders. Each sheet will pass twice through; 
at its first passage, one of its sides will be en 
printed, the forms of the newspaper being im 

on it alternately. Asit comes out, the machine 
lays it back again in the same sort of a pile, so 
that when it is done, the attendant supplies its 
place with a fresh pile, and then carries it to the 
proper spot for it to be taken up and passed 
through the second time, which prints the side left 
blank before. Then the mechanism passes it along 
to the knives which cut the sheets apart, while 
another gontrivance puts them in neat piles ready 
for the carriers. These knives are very i ious. 
A serious difficulty has been experienced in other 
machines designed to print a continuous sheet, 
from the fact that an ordinary knife cannot be re- 
lied on to cut paper which is wet enough for print- 
ing. This inconvenience Mr. Beaumont obviates 
by making his serrated, or saw-shaped knives with 
long and acute teeth. The points of the teeth ea- 
sily pierce the paper, and once having obtained an 
entrance, the cutting is completed in an instant.” 








Ovrrace at Boston Corner.—It is stated that 
the country for several miles around Boston Cor- 
ner, where the late brutal prize fight took place, 
was the scene of rapine androbbery. Farm-houses 
were entered, and the inmates, men, women and 
children, knocked down indiscriminately and rob- 
bed. Passengers were knocked down in the streets 
and plundered, and the entire neighborhood alarm- 
ed for their lives. On reaching a railroad track, . 
they placed logs and rails on thetrack to stop the 





train if the engine refused. 
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Ladies’ Department. 





DRESS. 


[Horace Mann, in his lectures on woman, thus 
treats this subject :] 


Is the world a Lunatic Hospital, that sometimes 
a lady’s dress should be twice her height,and anon 
but half of it; thatsometimes it should e d 
to the orbit of a farthingale, (when surely there 
was no want of am litude in ‘*woman’s sphere,’’) 
and then be shrunken in swalbdling-bande ; that 
sometimes it should be trailed downwards to sweep 
the earth, and then built up, turret-like, on the 
top of the head,—so that, as Addison said of the 
women of his time, their faces were in the middle 
of them ; and that sometimes theneck should be 
be-ruffed and be-puffed in the Elizabethan style, 
and then laid bare, with a vast anatomical mis- 
take as to its nether boundary. This last unseem- 
liness happens to be the shame of our day. When 
that Tarlush officer, Amin Bey, on his late visit to 
this country, attended some fashionable parties at 
Washington, he remarked, that on going into our 
eddhety, he expected to see as many of American 
ladies, but not as much. The more private expo- 
sures of the Model Artists were broken up as a 
scandal ; but they have amply revenged themselves 
by taking many other spirits worse than the first, 
and going on public exhibition at Carusi’s and Pa- 
panti’s, at all assemblies and ball-rooms. 

I regard this monthly lunacy, too,in the changes 
of dress, as even more reprehensible in its mo- 
tives than distasteful in its forms. The ignoble 
purpose is to make a display of superior wealth or 
to arrogate a higher caste, and thus to enforce up- 
on others a sense of inferiority. Now, such mo- 
tives, or emotions, all benevolent and Christian 
hearts must repudiate with abhorrence. It is the 
first impulse of a truly noble man, to temper him- 
self to the condition of the inferiors whom he meets. 
He seeks to assuage the envy of bad minds, and 
the mortification of good ones, at the contrasts be- 
tween his riches and their poverty, his elevation 
and their lowliness. A benevolent person will 
never put on airs of learning before the illiterate, 
nor of knowledge before the ignorant. He does 
not habit himself in his richest, but in the poorest 
garb, when he is to meet the humble and Jowly in 
their mean attire. I would forbear to speak of my 
keen eye-sight in the presence of the blind, to 
make known my acute hearing to the deaf, and I 
would moderate my steps in passing a lame man, 
80 that the painful idea of his own privation need 
not be forced upon him. There is no littleness 
more little, or despicableness more despicable, than 
the ostentation of covetable qualities before the 
consciously inferior. However high a man may 
seem to be raised by any enviable attribute or pos- 
session, the meanness of striving to make it an os- 
tentation or a boast, proves that his real nature is 
antipodal to the accidents of his position. Yet 
these contemptible and criminal motives in regard 
to dress are the very life and power of that hol- 
low Olympus, where dwell the lawgivers of fash- 
ion. tn these motives originate those changes of 
dress, which come, as other lunacies were once 
supposed to come, with a change of the moon. 
Hence the discarding of a.dress, as soon as it is 
seen to be worn orimitated by those in a supposed 


equipping a servant in the costume of a rival ‘‘La- 
dy Patroness ;” and the spirit, equally low, that 
cares for it. Among the infinite of remorses and 
mortifications which will mi around the death- 
bed and the judgment-day, will there be anything 
that can make the offender feel quite so mean, as 
the retrospect and exposure of a life spent in the 
vulgar ostentation of dress, and in striving to 
nelies fellow-beings feel inferior for no better rea- 
son than because they happened to be clothed from 
a different set of animals and plants?” 








— 





Don's Department. 





A LESSON IN GRAMMAR. 


Of parts of speech, grammarians say, 
The number is but nine, 

Whether we speak of men or things, 
Hear, see, smell, feel or dine. 


And first we’ll speak of that called Noun, 
Because on it are founded 

All the ideas we receive, 
And princtpals are grounded. 


A noun’s a name of anything, oa 
Of person, place, or nation; 

As man and tree, and a)l we see 
That stand still or have motion. 


The Articles are A and The, 
By which these nouns we limit; 
A tree, the man, a pot, the pan, 
A spoon with which to skim it. } 


The Adjective then tells the kind ies 
Of everything called Noun ; 

Good boys or bad, girls glad or sad, 
A large or a small town. 


The Nouns can also agents be, 
And Verbs express their actions ; 
Boys run and walk, girls laugh and talk, 
Read, write, tell wholes or fractions. 


To modify those Verbs again, 
The Adverbd fits most neatly ; 

As James correctly always writes, } 
And Jane she sings so sweetly. 


The Pronoun shortens what we say, 
And takes the place of nathes, 

With J, thou, he, she, we, you, they, 
Where sentences we frame. 


Conjunctions next we bring to join 
These sentences together ; 

As John and James may go to town, 
If it should prove good weather. 


With Nouns and Pronouns we have need } 
To use the Preposition ; 

Which set before or placed between, 
Expresses their position. 


The Interjection helps to express 
Our joy and sorrow too, 

As when we shout hurrah / or cry 
Alas ! what shall we do? 





ANECDOTS OF ISAAC T. HOPPER. 


[Mrs. Childs, in her life of this excellent Qua- 
ker, relates the following incident :] 


Isaac and his elder brother were accustomed to 
set traps in the woods to catch partridges. One 
day when he was about six years old, he went to 
look at the traps early in the morning, and find- 





inferior condition. Hence, too, the low malice ofling his empty, he took a plump partridge from his 
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brother’s trap, 


t it in his own, and carried it 
home as his. 


hen his brother examined the 


W 


traps, he said he was sure he caught the bird, be- 
to his trap; but 
Isaac maintained that there were feath ers sticking 
After he went to bed, his conscience 
As soon as 
he went to his mother 
dot I have tolda lie, and 


cause there were feathers sticki 


to his also. 
scorched him for what he had done. 
he rose in the morning, 

and said, ‘‘What shall t 
feel dreadfully about it. That was Sam’s partridge. 


I said I took it from my trap; and so I did; but I 


put it in there first.”’ 


‘*My son, itis a wicked thing to tell a lie,’’ re- 
‘**You must goto Sam and con- 


lied his mother. 
ess, and give him the bird.”’ 
Accordingly 
‘‘Sam, here’s your partridge. 


gave him a talking, and then forgave him. 


, he went to his brother, and said, 
I did take it out of 
my trap ; but I put it in there first.’’ His brother 


Wachusett Garden and Nursery. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


ANTHONY & McAFEE, Proprietors, invite 
the attention of the a to their extensive 
stock of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Shrubs, <c., consisting in part of 15,000 Apple 
Trees, of all the approved varieties, three to 
ve years from the bud, six to nine feet high, very vigorous 
and well formed heads, for orchard culture, in a bearing state, 
at reduced prices. Also, 

CHERRY, PEACH; PLUM AND APRICOT TREES. 

THIRTY. THOUSAND Pear Trees, on Pear and Quince Stock, 
two to five years from the bud, four and a half to eight feet 
high, very vigorous, stocky and well formed heads, havi 
been all headed in annually, embracing all the desirable 
now cultivated, and warranted true to name. 

American and Spanish Chestnut, the latter in a bearing 
state, price low. Also, Quince, Gooseberry and Currant 
Bushes, Raspberry and Strawberry Plants, Rhubarb and As- 
paragus Roots. 

Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental Trees, &c., suitable 
for streets, lawns and cemeteries. 

Shrubbery and Rose Bushes, a very choice collection. 

Hedge Plants ; Buckthorn, two to four years old. 












Osage Orange, two years, at reduced prices. 





Advertising Department. 





ir A limited number of advertisements of an appropriate 
character will be inserted in the monthly Farmer at the fol 


lowing 
RATES. 
For one square of 15 lines, one insertion........$1,00 
For each subsequent insertion.........++seeseeeee50 


(cy The"above rates will be charged for all advertisements 
whether longer or shorter. 





Walnut Grove Nursery. 


The subscribers would respectfally inform 


their friends and the public that, desiring to 


make a change in their nursery grounds, they 
will sell Apple Trees cheaper’ than ever before 
by the hundred. Our stock is large, embracing 
every variety Worthy of cultivation. We get splendid roots, 
as our land is light and free. 
We have also a very gocd stock of Pear, Cherry, Plum, 
Peach, &c. Grape-vines, Raspberries, &c. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Habaceous Roots, Creep- 
ers, &c. &c. : 
Apple Trees 7 to 9 feet high, $15 to $18 per hundred. 
3,000 Silver Maple, 2 years old, $15 per thousand. 
2,000 do. do 1 year old, $12 do. 


6,000 Apple Quince, 2 to 5 feet high, stout, fine, thrifty, staff 


suitable to bud the pear on, $20 per thousand. 

10,000 Buckthorn, largest size, 3 years old, $20 per thousand. 
Smaller size, $15 per thousand. 

6,000 Apple Stocks, 2 years old, $10 per thousand. 

European Sycamore, $10 per thousand. 

Other things too numerous to mention in an advertisement. 

All orders will be promptly attended to, and the trees se- 
curely packed, when desired, for which an extra charge will 
be made. Catalogues sent to all post-paid applicants. 

All packages delivered in Boston free of, expense. 

JAMES HYDE & SON. 
Newton Centre, Mass., Oct. 8, 1853. Tw*2 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
HEDGE PLANTS, SHRUBS, &c. 


WILLIAM HALL, Bradford, Mass., offers for 
sale his usual assortment of Apple, Pear, Plum 
Peach, Cherry, Apricot, Quince, Currant an 
Gooseberry Trees. Ornamental trees of large 
size. 
A fine collection of Roses including the New 
White and Yellow Climbers. A fine stock of Buckthorn, 
Privett, Arbor Vite and Norway Spruce, plants for Hedges. 
Orders promptly attended to. , 
t 


April 9, 1853. 
Fruit Trees. 


Two thousand budded Apple Trees, fit for Or- 
charding, may be had cheap for cash at whole- 
sale or retail, by applying to JONATHAN 
BOYCE, Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Also, Pear Trees. 

Also, Seedling Apple, Cherry and Plums. 
Oct. 8, 1853. Bwy 












Bulbous Roots, Hydrangia Hortensis, Peonies, twenty va- 
rieties. 

Transplanted Norway Spruce, eight to twelve inches, by 
the one hundred or th d 

Persons not fully acquainted with the relative merits of the 
different varieties of fruits, are assured that by merely 
nating in their order the number of each species wanted, 
as Apple, Pear, &c., and the season of maturity, leaving the 
iselection to ua, none but the best varieties will be sent. 

Our Trees are twenty-five per cent. larger than they were 
last spring, at the same price, and are second to none in the 
country. 

Notg.—Arbor Vite, Norway Spruce, &c., at reduced pri- 
ces, and every other article in the line of our business, at as 
low prices as can be obtained elsewhere. 

Our general descriptive Catalogue will be forwarded to all 
post-paid applicants. Also, our Annual Circular, containing 
a list of Pears on Pear and Quince Stocks, which we can far- 
nish this season. 

All orders promptly executed, and trees packed for safe 
transportation to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Europe. 

Please examine our Stock, and make your own selections. 

Letters,addressed to ANTHONY & McAFEE,New Bedford, 
will receive prompt attention. : 

t 


Sept 24, 1853. 
French, English & Belgian Trees. 


We respectfully solicit orders for Pear Trees, 
in Dwarf, Standard or Pyramid shape, on Quince 
or Pear roots ; Apples on Paradise stocks ; Cher 
ries on their own roots, or dwarf on Mahaleb 
stocks ; Plums in Standard or Pyramid. Stocke- 
for budding, of Pear, Quince, Plum and Cherry ; Seedling Or 
namental Trees, 28 Larch, Norway Spruce, Horse Chestnat, 
Elm, Norway Maple, &c. Best English Gooseberries, Roses, 
&c. &c. 

One of our firm has examined the stock of the principal 
Nurseries in Europe since the last season’s importation, and 
we are possessed of such information as will enable us to se- 
cure for our customers the best of every sort of Nursery Stock, 
at low prices. PARKER & WHITE, 

59 & 63 Blackstone Stieet, Boston, Mass. 
Sept. 24. 


Old Colony Nurseries. 


Wanted, 5 to 10,000 Apple Stocks of good qual 
ity. Apply to B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., where may be had 
every variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Plants, Green-house Plants, &c.; also, 
Pear, Cherry, Plum, Paradise and Mahaleb 
Stocks, for Nurseries. 

A great variety of young Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
from $3 to $10 per 100, for Nurseries or ornamental planting. 
Dahlias, Verbenas, Roses, Pea Heliotropes and Fachrias, new 
dwarf Chrysanthemums, (100 sorts,) Phioxes, Iris, Herbaceous 
Plants, Japan Lilies, &c., in great variety, including many Do 
velties lately imported. Strawberry plants in 80 varieties. 
Carriage paid to Boston. Catalogues gratis, and prepaid 
on receipt of one stamp. 

Feb. 26. tf 



















Bound Volumes. 


ACK VOLUMES o! the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, ele- 
gantly bound in Muslin, Gilt and Embossed, are now for 
sale at this office. 
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y THE BOSTON AND WORCESTER 
EAGLE DOUBLE 


yy 


PLOWS. 





. hae superior merits of these Plows, consist in 

1. The mede of attaching the forward mould-board to the 
beam, by which great strength and durability are secured, as 
also the various degirable changes in depth of work, and rela- 
tive depth of each flow, the same being regulated to any shade 
of nicety, with perfect facility. 

2. The entire and handsome overturning of the sod furrow, 
by the forward mould-board, to the extent of the whole width 
of furrow taken by the plow, placing it beneath, out of the 
way of the teeth of the harrow, cultivator, or other imple- 
ment, so thatitis in no case dragged to the surface in the af- 
ter-cultivation of the crop: 

8. The thorough and finished work done by the rear mould- 
board, in taking up its furrow of under soil and sifting or scat- 
tering it over the inverted sod, so as to entirely fill to the sur- 
face, and at the same time break open any undue cohesion of 
the soil, leaving the plowed land in a finely pulverized condi- 
tion, requiring little labor with the harrow or other surface- 
working instrument,—and indeed, in all tolerably free loams, 
rendering the use of these instruments, as pulverizers, quite 
unnecepsary: 

4. The remarkably light draught of the plow 
to the amount of work and the thoroughness of 
accomplished. 

Severe! sizes of the BOSTON & WORCESTER EAGLE 
DOUBLE PLOW, are made by the subscribers, from patterns 
of their own original invention. They invite their friends and 
customers to examine these Plows, as to quality and durabil- 
ity, of material, thoroughness and finish of construction, and 
to test their working properties. 

Manufactory at Worcester, and Warehouse Quincy Hall, 
over the Market, Boston. 

RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. 

April 30, 1853. 


Oyster Shell Lime. 


as subscriber has been induced at the request of several of 
his friends in the farming interest, to enter into the manu- 
facture of SHELL LIME, for farming purposes, and is now 
prepared to deliver at any of the railroads in Boston or 
Charlestown, the article in lots of from 10 to 100 barrels, at 
the low price of 35 cts. per barrel, or if taken at the kiln in 
Medford Street, Charlestown, at 30 cents. The money must 
be sent with the order. 

Also, for sale, 100 barrels of Thomaston Lime, in lots to suit 
purchasers. 

Application may be made at No. 70 State Street, Boston 
or at the Kiln, situated on Gould’s Wharf, (so called) Charles- 
town. JAMES GOULD, Agent. 

i> The shell lime made into mortar, with four barrels of 
sand to each barrel of lime, will make a cement of better 
quality than the best of Thomaston lime, for cellar walls or 
stone work of any kind. : 

It also contains double the quantity of Phosphate of lime, 
than is contained in stone lime, consequently for farming pur- 
poses is much the cheapest. . 

March 26, 1853. 


in proportion 
pulverization 





—————_— 


Muriate of Lime, 


A superior article for top dressing Grass Lands, put up in 
barrels and delivered at the railroads in the vicinity. Pro- 
portion about three baresls to the acre. 


May 21, 1853. tf 


J. H. HAMMOND, 
Architect. 


oo subscriber offers his services to those about erecting 
new, or altering old, buildings. He will furnish drawings 
and working plans, specifications, and every thing in relatioz 
to a clear understanding of what is wanted. He thinks he is 
able to present some new views in the construction of Barns, 
or in altering old ones, whereby more conveniences may be 
abtained and at less expense. His charges will be so moderate 
a0 to enable every farmer to avail himself of his services. 

Address J. H. HAMMOND, Grafton, Mass. 

April 9, 1853. tf 


JAS. GOULD. 





Farm at Auction. 


The subscriber will sell at auction, on Thurs- 
day, the 3d of Novembor next, at 2 o’clock, P. 
M., on the premises, his farm in Berlin, Vt., on 
the road leading from Northfield to Moretown 
and Waterbury, three miles from Northfield 
Depot, and nine from Montpelier. Said farm contains about 
118 acres of excellent land, suitably arranged, and affords fa- 
cilities for a dairy of from 16 to 20 cows, for raising stock, all 
kinds of English grain, hay and hops, and is well watered by 
never-failing springs. From the large quantities of muck and 
other natural resources on the farm, it may be easily raised to 
a high state of cultivation. There is a good barn, 30 by 40 
feet, a dwelling house and other buildings on the farm. 
Purchasers would do well to call and examine for them- 
selves before purchasing elsewhere, as the farm will be sold 
as above, unless previously disposed of at private sale. 
For further particulars, inquire of A. H. Rollins, on the 
premises, or by mail, pest paid, to Northfield, Vt. 
ALFRED A. ROLLINS. 
Berlin, Oct. 15, 1853. 2w 


A Farm for Sale, 


Situated in the town of Sterling, one of the 
pleasantest towns in the county of Worcester ; 
one mile from the centre of the town, stores, 

ost-office, three-fourths from the depot on the 

itechburg and Worcester Railroad, and two 
hours’ ride from Boston by the Nashua, Worcester and Fitch- 
burg Railroad. The farm contains 100 acres of land, well 
watered, and fenced with stone wall, and suitably divided inte 
tillage, mowing, pasturing and woodland. 

Said farm is under a good state of cultivation, and contains 
é great variety of fruit trees, such as Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
P?ums and Cherries, all budded and grafted snd in a bearing 
state. The buildings consist of a two-story house, two barns, 
mill-house, carriage house, sheds, and all the necessary out 
buildings of a farm. The land has a gradual slope to the 
south, and is bounded on the southern part by Washacum 
Pond, a beautiful sheet of water of about 350 acres in extent, 
adding much to the scenery around. Altogether it is one of 
the most desirable farms for sale in the vicinity—sold only on 

















account of the owner's ill health, not being able to carry iton 
himself. Price $3500. . 

For further particulars inquire of J. P. PRIEST, Broadway, 
Somerville, or of the subscriber on the premises. 

JACOB PRIEST. 

Sterling, Oct. 8, 1853. ory 

b 
Farm in Westboro’ for Sale. 

One of the best farms in that well known good 

farming town of Westboro’, late the property of 

Elihu Fay, deceased. Said farm is situated in 

HH the northerly part of Westboro’, one and a half 

miles from the centre village, and Railroad De- 

pot, and borders upon its eastern line, more than 200 rods up- 

on the State Farm. it contains 208 acres, 3 quarters and 25 

rods of land of superior quality, and state of cultivation, is 

easy of access, well fenced and watered, is good for tillage, 

produces a Jarge quantity of hay, and pastures are of excel- 

lent quality. 29 acres of the above is woodland. A large 

stock of milch cows have been kept on the farm, and the milk 

taken by the Westboro’ Milk Company, producing a large an- 
nual income. 

The buildings consist of a large two-story house in complete 
repair, 56 by 38 feet, wood-shed, 28 by 134 feet, ca-riage- 
house, 30 by 16 feet, and barn, 90 by 36 feet. 

For further information inquire of the widow Nancy Fay 
Westboro’ Centre, Abijah Wood, Esq., Representative from 
Westboro’, Col. Dexter Fay, Southboro’, or Hon. Sullivan 
Fay, at the State House, or No.7 Bowdoin Square, Boston. * 

Westboro’, March 26, 1853. tf 





Farm for Sale. 


A valuable farm situated in the south-eastern 

part of Hubbardston, Worcester Co., about two 

and one-half miles from the centre of the town, 

HH and on the line of the contemplated railroad be- 

tween Worcester and Gardner. 

Said farm contains, 210 acres of land under a high state of 

cultivation, consisting of mowing, tillage, pasturage, and about 
50 acres of woodland. 

The mowing and tillage is of superior quality, and the place 
is well supplied with fruit trees in a bearing condition. 

The buildings consist of a story and half house with an L 
wood-shed, barn, 80 by 40 feet; grauary, horse-barn, carriage- 
house 60 by 20 feet, with many other convenient .out- 
ings, all nearly new and in good condition. 

he stock and farming tools will be sold with the above, 
ifdesired. Terms made easy. 

For further information apply personally or by-letter to 


‘ ' 









GEORGE ALDEN, 59 Milk Street, Boston. 
March 12, 1853. tf 
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The Farmers’ Library. 


yj RECEIVED, the tollowing eupetnent of Leena 
and Horticultural Books, embracing the st works of 
eminent American and European writers, on the Farm, the 


Orchard, the Garden, &c. &c. 

American Farm Book, by Allen, 

Farmer’s Treasure, by Faulkner and Smith, 

Dana’s Muck Manual, 

Prize Essay on Manures, by Dana, 

American Muck Book, by Browne, 

Lectures on Practical Agriculture, by Johnstone, 

Elements of Scientific Agriculture, by Norton, 

Principles of Agriculture, by Thaer, 

Practical Agriculture, by Johnstone, 

Agriculture for Schools, by Blake, 5 

Catechism of Agriculture and Chemistry, by John- 
stone and Norton, 

American Agriculttrist, by Allen, 

Liebig’s Complete Work on Chemistry, 

Farmer’s and Emigrant’s Hand Book, by Marshall, 

Home for all, by Fowler, 

Book of the Farm, by Stephens and Skinner, 

Cottage and Farm Houses, by Downing, 

Downing’s Country Houses, 

Rural Architecture, by Allen, 


Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Archi- 


tecture, 
Downing’s Cottage Residences, 
Fruit Garden, by Barry, 
Complete Gardener and Farmer, by Fessenden, 
Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistan 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener’s Instructor, 
American Fruif Culturist, by Thomas, 
Gardener and Complete Florist, 
Florist’s Guide, by Bridgeman 
New England Fruit Book, by Ives 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle, by Stevens, 
Rose Culturist, 
Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary, by Landreth, 
Rura] Economy, by Boussipgault, 
American Rose Culturist, 
Bigelow’s Plants of Boston, 
Genera of Plants of the U. 8., by Gray, 2 vols. 
Gray’s Botany, 
Parnell’s Chemistry, 
New England Farmer, by Cole. 


1500 
Ladies’ Guide and Skilful Housewife, by Mrs. Abel, 25 
25 


Hive and Honey Bee, by Richardson, 

Bee Keeper’s Manual, by Miner, 

Bird Fancier, by Browne, paper 25 cents, 
Townley on Bees, 

American Poultry Yard, by Browne, 
American Poulterers’ Companion, by Bement, 
American Fowl Breeder, by Moore, 
American Herd Book, by Allen, 

American Shepherd, by Morrill, 

Domestic Animals, by Allen, 

Diseases of Animals, by Cole, 

Hints to Sportsmen, by Lewis, 

Dadd’s Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse, 
Mason’s Farrier and Stud Book, by Skinner, 
Management of Sheep, by Canfield, 
Yowatt on the Pig, 

Knowlson’s Complete Cow Doctor, 

Horse Doctor, 

Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, 

Treatise on Hot Houses, by Leuchars, 
Allen on the Grape, 

Schenck’s Text Book, 

Breck’s Book of Flowers, 

Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, 


For sale at the Publishers’ prices by RUGGLES, NOURS 


50 
50 
50 

1,00 

1,00 


1 


MASON & Co., Quincy Hall, (over A Market,) Boston. 
t 


Jan. 1, 1853. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
OF WORCESTER. 
GUARANTEE CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Hon. JOHN DAVIS, President. 


Hon. Isaac Davis, Vice 

Hon. STEPHEN SaisBury, $ Presidents. 
we Company was chartered in March, 1844, and com 

menced business on the first of June, 1845. Its business Is 

conducted on the most economical principles. 
The well considered and invariable policy of this Company 
has been to prefer the safety and mutuality of the assured te 
the showy advantages of a large number of policies, and ap 
imposing amount of receipts. California risks have been uni- 
formly declined, and the multiplication of policies in cities 
considered especially liable to cholera has not been eneour- 


The cash premiums of this company are calculated on the 
most approved tables of the probability of life, and at the low 
est rates which dre deemed safe 

Pamphlets, explaining the principles and advantages of life 
assurance, with forms of application and rates of p 
may be had by appilcation at the Office of the Comp: 


in 


Worcester, or of the — in all anne towns in New 
PEngland. LARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 
Jan. 1, 1853. tf 





IMPROVED Hay, Straw, and Corn Stalk Cutters, 
2000 Martin’s Improved green sward and stubble 


1000 


Plow, 
106 Iron gate Hay Cutters, 
200 Iron Sausage meat Cutters, 
200 Sausage Fillers, 
500 Improved Corn Shellers, 
109. Fanning Mills, 
50}Beal’s Corn and Cub Crushers, 
50 Vegetable Cutters, 
1000 Apple Parers, 
500 doz Ames, White & Nason’s cast steel Shovels, 


50{doz 4 and 6 prong Potato Hoes, 
25 ails, 
1000 “ Cow Chains, : 
100 “ Long and Heavy Ox Chains 
“ setts Improved Grindstone Rollers, 
1000 * Axes, various patterns, é 
5000 “ Axe Handles. 


For sale at the lowest prices, at PARKER & WHITE'S. 
Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 8 and 10 Gerrish Block, 59 and 
63 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Oct. 15. 6w 


Imported Suffolk Pigs. 

, A choice lot of Suffolk Pigs just import- 
eg ed by the subscriber and for sale. This 
stock was selected by one of the most 
thorough breeders, and from the best in 
~ England. * Also, Suffolk Pigs and Breed- 

ing Sows, of various ages, purely bred, 
from the importation of the late Wm. Stickney. Persons or- 











Super-Phosphate of Lime, 


bags and barrels, made by C. B. DEBURG, a warranted 
pure and genuine article, with full directions for use. For 
sale by GEO. DAVENPORT, 5 Commercial, corner of Chat- 


ham S8t., Boston, agent for the manufacture: 
Also, for sale, Ground Bone, Bone Dust, 
no, and Grass Seeds of reliable quality. 


March 26, 1853. tf 


r 
Barnt Bone, Gua- 


dering from a distance can depend upon choice selections, by 
addressing post-paid, LUTHER GILBERT, 

Newton, Lower Falls. 
August 6, 1853. 


Church and Barn Vanes. 


im Vane as used on either churches or barns combines 
both usefulness and ornament. The subscriber has had 
many years’ experience in the making of Vanes, and has man- 
ufactured a large number which have given uniform satisfae- 








Suffolk Pigs. 


in the country. 
July 16, 1853, 





my 


Suffolk Pigs and or = os - 
aN, engin 


Also, to be seen the most perfect Boar 


tion. His patterns have been procured at much pains and 
expense, and embrace quite a variety of those most approved 
and sought after. His construction of Vanes is under hisown 
eye and of the best and most durable material, copper only 
being used. Thosei n want of Vanes for either churches or 
barns, are invited to make trial of those made by the subseri- 
ber. On the score of expense, strength and beauty, they will 
be found to be what is required. I. 8. TOMPKINS, 

54 (formerly 21) Union, near ne &t., 

m 





May 21, 1853. 
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Self-Sharpening Feed-Cutters. 


Manufactured and for sale by HIRAM BLACKMER, No. 5 
Railroad Block, Lincoln Street, Boston, opposite 
Worcester R. R. Depot. 

Y ago Cutter is superior to any other Cutters now in use. 

For strength, durability and a simplicity of construction, 
it is the only self-sharpening Hay, Straw, and Cornstalk Cut- 
ter now before the public. It entirely obviates all the ob- 
jections now made to the Rotary Cylinder Hay Cutter, viz: 
A number of knives to grind and set, and the constant wear 
of the hide roll, and the consequent expense attending the re- 
pairs of those Cutters. This Cutter has no hide roll, and but 
ONE STRAIGHT KNIPE, which any person can grind and 
set with ease ; but which in ordinary cases can be ground in 
the machine, and may be used for years without any other 
grinding. 

7 A prime assortment of STOVES constantly on hand. 
Oct. 15 2m 





Peruvian Guano. 
A FEW TONS, for sale by JAMES GOULD, 
i No. 70 State Street. 
cr Also, 100 bags Liverpool Salt. 
May 14. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


ek mg on the first of every month, by Jouw Raynoups 
Joe. Noursgs, at Quincy Hall, South Market St., Boston. 


SIMON BROWN, Editor. 


FREDERICK HOLBROOK, } Associate 
HENRY F. FRENCH, Editors. 


i> Terms, $1,00 per annum in advance. 

7 All subscriptions to commence with the volume, Jan. 1. 

The Farmer, is devoted exclusively to Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, and their kindred Arts and Sciences; making a neat 
volume of 576 octavo pages, embellished with numerous en 
gravings. It may be elegantly bound in muslin, embossed and 
gilt, at 25 cts. a volume, if left at the office of publication. 

7 Also published at the same office every Saturday, ona 
large handsome folio sheet, the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, (WEEELY,) 
An Independent Agricultural Family Newspaper. 


The News and Miscellaneous departments under the charge 
of WILLIAM SIMONDS, will include a full and careful re- 
port of the news of the Markets, and the news of the week, 
such as Domestic, Foreign and Marine Intelligence, Congres 
sional and Legislative proceedings, Temperance and Religiou- 
Intelligence, and —_ variety of Literary and Miscellanes 
ous matter, adapted to family reading, comprising more use- 
ful and valuable reading matter than any other Agricultural 
Newspaper published in New England. Everything of a hurt- 
ful or even doubtful tendency will be-carefully excluded fsom 
its columns. 


7 Terms $2,00 per annum in advance. 
The monthly contains nearly the same matter as the Agri- 
cultural department of the weekly. 


> Postmasters and others, who will forward four new 


77| Subscribers on the above named terms, for either publication, 


shall receive a fifth copy gratis for one year. 
(7 All orders and letters should be addressed, post- 5 
RAYNOLDS & NOURSE, 


Quincy Hau, Sourm Market Street, Boston 





i> Postacs.—Thé postage on the New England Farmer 
monthly, is 14 cents per quarter, or 6 cents per year, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid in advance at the office 
where the same is received. 











Extra Size Fruit Trees. 


The Subscriber offers for sale at his Nurseries 
in Dorchester, 

THREE THOUSAND very large Pyramip 
Pear TREES on Quince roots. 

FIVE THOUSAND do. do, Stanparp Pear 
REEsS on their own roots. 
Many of the above are now in fruit; all are remarkable 
for their strength and beautiful form, and, with proper care, 
will produce fruit next season. 

Also, a general assortment of AprLes, Cuerries, Pius, 
PEACHES, &c. &c. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 

Sept. 10, 1853. 7 

N.B. Grove Iall Coaches leave No. 11 Franklin Stzeet, 
Boston, for Dorchester, severa) times each day. 

Sept. 15. 6ti 


Choice Fow!s for Sale. 


A few pairs of Ebon, Summatre, Pheas- 
ant, Game, Black Spanish, Golden and 
Silver Pheasanis, Aylesbury and Java 
Ducks. The above are warranted pure 
bred Fowls. The Pheasants are the bona- 
<a fide Pheasants, the old original parents, 
imported from China. All letters must be post paid to meet 
attention. JOHN GILES. 

Oct. 22. 3 - 


Stone Aqueduct Pipe. 


ie Stone Aqueduct Pipe is made of the same material as 
Stone Pots and Stone Jugs, and coated with a glaze that is 
indestructible, consequently is not liable to corrode, but will 
deliver the water as pure as it runs from the spring. It is 

















made in sections of 2 feet in length, and warranted to stand. 


the pressure of 300 feet head, for about half the cost of cast 
iron of the same calibre. 

Also, Drain Pipe made of a combination of clays, and burned 
to a perfect body, from 3 to 12 inches diameter, from 10 to 55 
cents per foot. Agents for Boston and vicinity, Ruggles, 





Nourse, Mason & Co., Quincy Halil. 
B. G. & C. CHACE. 
Somerset, June 4, 1853. tf 
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